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Iv IsN’Y OFTEN that either a person or a publication “makes 
the front page” of the New York Times, so that we at 
THe New Leaver may be forgiven if we are justifiably 
proud that we just did. One of the magazine’s national re- 
ports, a probing analysis of New York City’s housing 
projects by Bernard Roshco, entitled “The Integration 
Problem and Public Housing” (NL, July 4 and 11), set 
off the fireworks on the Times’ front page on July 4. The 
article has stirred the kind of controversy (see the forth- 
coming rebuttal by the Citizen’s Housing Council and 
Roshco’s reply) which might lead to new public aware- 
ness and a new policy for public housing in the city. 

NL Arounp THE Wortp: Other articles also continued 
to be successful. Robert Fitch’s “A Cool Cat for President” 
not only received a wave of what is called “word-of-mouth” 
response, but was reprinted in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald and in the Minneapolis Star. Alexander Dal- 
lin’s fine dissection of “The Legend of the Chained Nikita” 
was reprinted in the Chicago Tribune and read into The 
Congressional Record. Japan still seemed to show its con- 
tinued penchant for NL articles: Tokyo’s Shimbun printed 
Theodore Draper’s “Cuba and the Revolution of Our 
Time” and Adolf Berle’s “No Agreement at the Summit— 
Now,” while Kobe’s Shimbun did the honors for Boris 
Nicolaevsky’s “Maneuvers in the Kremlin.” The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune singled out Philadelphia Mayor Rich- 
ardson Dilworth’s “The Problems of the Cities”; the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette did the same for John Lofton’s “Mili- 
tary Sites and Public Parks”; and the Washington Post 








reprinted Richard Lowenthal’s “The New Herier Diplo 
macy.” The Jewish Digest featured Constantine FitzGibbon 
moving two-part essay on Auschwitz. The South American 
Mundo Del Trabajo Libre reprinted both the minority and 
majority reports on the recent Caracas Inter-American Con. 
ference for Freedom and Democracy by Paul Hays and 
Robert J. Alexander respectively, while the Italian Cor. 
rispondenza Socialista reprinted Sharokh Sabavala’s shrewd 
“Afro-Asia Opposes Chinese Imperialism.” 

Marcum Reprint: With all of Africa now almost con 
tinually in turmoil, and most of Latin America in much the 
same state, it is worth noting that Tae New Leaver pam-| 
phlet by John Marcum, “The Challenge of Africa” (NL, 
February 8), with an introduction by Tom Mboya, has just 
been published in Chile for Spanish-language distribution 
throughout Latin America. Although the two areas may 
seem remote, there is perhaps some point in each taking 
note of the other for learning about the problems of under- 
developed countries. 

Note on A CANpipate: Although we do not present this 
as a piece of party propaganda or a case of special plead: 


ing. we would like to mention that the Democratic nominee 


for the Presidency once wrote for THE New Leaner. Back 
in 1957, Senator John F. Kennedy reviewed William S. 
White’s Citadel (was he planning to storm it—the citadel, 
we mean—even then?) and in it wrote a piece of advice 
germane for all candidates: “One of the most difficult tasks 
is to know one’s self and to realize how he appears to 
others, and yet it is advantageous to have this information.” 
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From the summit to the Congo, the new changes of Soviet policy have followed the 


Khrushchev Doctrine 


T IS ABUNDANTLY clear by now 

that the Soviet leadership has 
executed a sharp and _ significant 
turn in tactics. It is not so abundant- 
ly clear that this turn has been fully 
understood in the United States or 
that we know what to do about it. 

The turning point, at least pub- 
licly, was of course signalled by 
Nikita Khrushchev’s exhibition in 
Paris and the vanishing act of the 
summit conference. Until then, for 
some years, Soviet policy was mainly 
based on the relation between states, 
primarily between itself and the 
United States. All other forces were 
held in leash or coordinated with 
the main factor of Soviet-American 
relations. 

The manner rather than the mat- 
ter of the Soviets’ new course best 
reveals the nature of the change. 
Even in his most diplomatic mis- 
sions, Khrushchev has always be- 
haved far more like the agitator 
than the statesman. But at Paris and 
in his latest junket to Austria, the 
agitator really let himself go. He 
shed every pretense of correct diplo- 
matic form, for which Soviet rep- 
resentatives can be sticklers when 
they are operating in terms of rela- 
tions between states. He shifted the 
balance overwhelmingly in favor of 
the Communist party leader at the 
expense of the head of Government. 
In this case, the style is not only the 
man but also the policy. 

At Geneva, the Soviet and satel- 
lite deleations walked out in 
a similarly demonstrative fashion. 
They might have chosen other ways 
of breakin up a futile and barren 
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By Theodore Draper 


conference. But they deliberately 
chose a method which was most 
brutally (or scandalously, as_ the 
French delegate put it) undiplomatic 
and least resembled the normal 
etiquette of relations between states. 

Khrushchev’s performance in 
Paris and the Soviet delegation’s act 
in Geneva were public demonstra- 
tions that belonged in the same 
category of revolutionary tactics, 
though scarcely on the same scale, 
as the near-insurrections led by the 
Japanese and Italian Communists. 
While the Soviets had steered a 
basically diplomatic course, the 
Japanese and Italian Communists 
had contented themselves with a 
predominantly parliamentary _ ori- 
entation. All of them made the turn 
together. The contrapuntal character 
of the new world Communist or- 
chestral arrangement can hardly be 
accidental. 

At present we can only speculate 
about all the forces and motives that 
went into the change of Soviet and 
international Communist policy. But 
we do not need to guess at the nature 
of that change. It has moved from 
the principally diplomatic and parlia- 
mentary plane to what used to be 
called “mass action.” It is as if 
Khrushchev had said: “If you won’t 
give it to us, we'll take it!” 

The Soviets have shifted from 
diplomacy to mass action before but 
never with such éclat and on such a 
broad front. They have been able 
to do so because they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a new military 
balance behind which their political 
and economic forces can go over to 


the offensive 
recklessness and striking power. 

The new military balance may be 
one of near-equality or equality 
with the United States, or even bet- 
ter. It may be one of inferiority in 
some respects and superiority in 
others. But, as Khrushchev sums it 
up, the balance is far too close to 
permit the Soviets to risk a third 
world war. This basic policy de- 
cision in the strictly military sphere 
accounts for Khrushchev’s willing- 
ness to stake his position in the Com- 
munist world on the seemingly 
doctrinal question of the “inevit- 
ability of war.” It promises to do 
for him what the debate over “so- 
cialism in one country” did for 
Stalin in the 1920s. 

In both cases, axioms long asso- 
ciated with Lenin’s name had to be 
challenged. Stalin tried to bluff his 
way out and insisted that “socialism 
in one country” was Leninist ortho- 
doxy. Khrushchev candidly admits 
that times have changed and that 
Lenin’s dictum on the inevitability 
of war with imperialism must be 
revised. Stalin succeeded in impos- 
ing his new dispensation on the 
Communist world in part because 
“socialism in one country” seemed 
more nearly to correspond with 
reality at a time all hope of a non- 
Russian revolution had been shat- 
tered by events. Khrushchev has 
also chosen to make his fight and 
stamp his personal imprint on the 
Communist world by forcing a show- 
down on an issue of doctrine versus 
reality—and he expects to win. 

Meanwhile, Khrushchev’s doctrine 


with unprecedented 





is small comfort for the West. While 
most of the responsible and critical 
political leaders in the United States 
are chiefly preoccupied with “catch- 
ing up with the Russians in the 
arms race,” the Russians are using 
the arms race to give themselves 
freedom of action in other types of 
races. As long as neither side can 
afford to risk a major war, military 
power will underlie all other forms 
of power but will not take pre- 
cedence over them as a matter of 
practical policy. In the present cir- 
cumstances of an uneasy, indecisive 
military equilibrium, the struggle 
must be waged by all means short 
of war—this is the real meaning of 
Khrushchev’s doctrine of the non- 
inevitability of war. If Russia should 
ever hope to win a war without risk- 
ing mutual annihilation, however, we 
may be sure that Khrushchev, or 
his successor, will discover that the 
“objective situation” has changed 
again and that the old doctrine of 
the inevitability of war has not ex- 
hausted its usefulness. 

The means short of war available 
to Khrushchev are not without the 
threat of war. For it is of the essence 
of this strategy that the revolution- 
ary agitator should continually 
brandish rockets and missiles. If 
Khrushchev intended or expected to 
use his and missiles, he 
would not now be embroiled in a 
factional campaign to revise Lenin’s 
teachings on the inevitability of 
but if he did not have the 
rockets and missiles to use, if nec- 


rockets 


war; 


essary, he would not be carrying 
on his agitation with such boldness 
and on such a broad scale. 
Khrushchev’s use of Soviet mili- 
tary power is not new. The technique 
was first tried at the height of the 
Suez in 1956 and Premier 
Nikolai Bulganin’s threat to inter- 
vene in behalf of Egypt later enabled 
Soviet propagandists to claim credit 
for having forced the British and 
French to capitulate. But the Soviet 
move was not taken very seriously 
at the time, and the strange align- 
ment of the United States with the 


crisis 





Soviet Union in the United Nations 
prevented the issue from becoming 
clear-cut. This precedent shows that 
Khrushchev’s intervention in the 
present Cuban crisis is no hasty im- 
provisation. But Khrushchev has ap- 
plied and spelled out the doctrine of 
Soviet military protection of revolu- 
tionary movements throughout the 
world with such clarity, or rather 
crudeness, that it deserves to be 
linked with his name. 

When I was in Cuba in the spring, 
I found that Cuban Communists 
already understood and were ex- 
ploiting this Soviet policy. I had a 
long talk with one of the top Cuban 
Communists, reputedly the smartest, 
in the course of which he remarked 
that only the Soviet Union could 
ensure the survival of Fidel Castro’s 
regime. His formula was: “Without 
the Soviet Union there could be no 
Cuban revolution.” There was more 
than a hint in his attitude that 
Castro owed the Cuban Communists 
something for this service and that it 
was made available to Castro only 
on the condition that his ties with 
the Cuban Communists were not 
broken. 

In effect, Khrushchey has given 
the world Communist movement a 
shot in the arm such as it has not 
had in many years. A coordination 
and discipline reminiscent of the 
days of the Comintern are now 
visible in Communist parties con- 
tinents apart. The congresses of one 
or another of the Eastern European 
parties provide the occasion for 
gatherings of Communist chieftains 
such as the Comintern in its heyday 
used to offer at its annual plenums. 
A monthly publication, World Marx- 
ist Review, serves exactly the same 
function as the old Communist 
International. Recently it has even 
begun to feature regular contribu- 
tions by American Communists. 

But in these times the Communist 
parties themselves are not as useful 
to the Soviets as the national-revolu- 
tionary movements which are will- 
ing to make alliances with the Com- 
munists. The appeal of a Castro in 











Latin America far exceeds that ¢ 
the Cuban Communists and make 
it much more difficult for the Unite 
States to call Khrushchev’s missileg 
and-rockets bluff. And if Cuba ang! 
the Congo today, why not Algerig 
tomorrow? The possibilities 
much greater and more varied today 
than ever before, and Khrushchey 
gives every evidence of willingnes 
to take advantage of them. 

Thus, a peculiar turn of event 
has permitted and inspired Khrush. 
chev to play the revolutionary card 
with a freedom and candor that were 
not open to Stalin. Stalin used the 
revolutionary movement as an arm 
of Soviet power; Khrushchev is using 
Soviet power as an arm of the revo. 
lutionary movement. In the end, the 
difference is not so great because th: 
Soviets will play the role of revolv 
tionary guardian just as long as i he ¢ 
serves their ends and no longer. fourt 

“Life is short,” said Khrushchev feats 
in Austria, “and I want to see the) No 
Red flag fly over the whole world inf" t 
my lifetime.” He may have said this and 
half-jokingly, but the _half-serious!¢# 
part is entirely compatible with his Nags 
temperament. In truth, Khrushcher front 


acts like a man in a hurry. Stalin of ou 
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was only 45 years old when Leninf™® 
died in 1924; he patiently andj tont 
cautiously wove his plots like a man}"® P 
with plenty of time before himj 
Khrushchev is 21 years older; he the 
seems driven by an aging man’s} Parac 
impetuosity, which constantly cause: Presi 
him to overreach himself, a trai) 
that may yet be his greatest flaw. been 

Meanwhile, Khrushchev is playing} PS" 
from strength, or at least from ou with 
gran 
woul 
chan 
nom 
at least have a simple cure to offe: adoy 
for what ails us—the appropriation evid 
of another two to three billing ld 
dollars in military expenditures. But alre: 
the national revolutionary move y™n 
ments are most baffling to them, ané 
all they can think of is again and usec 
again to cry “Communist.” as ! B 
that would exorcise the evil. poli 


weakness. Our present leaders and 
even their most responsible critics 
are conditioned to worry most abot! 
the arms race, partly because the 


cons 
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Khrush. ey 
ary card iz NOT AGAINST our nominating 
hat vad method because [ am _ dissatis- 
used thepied with the results of the Demo- 
an armpdtic convention. If Kennedy and 
is usinggolnson are not absolutely the 
the rev,Democrats’ best men, they are near 


end, the he top. But time and time again in 


ause the he course of our history this con- 


f revolu ; 
«Ethe choice between two third- or 


ng as i 
fourth-raters. Our total list of Presi- 
dents is nothing to be proud of. 
Nominating by hoopla goes back 
world inf? the time of Andrew Jackson 
said this" William Henry Harrison. The 
f-serious}ogans, the noise, the vote-buying 
with hist all went with a period when the 
-ushcherfifontier was the controlling sector 
- Stalinfof our life. As we have come to the 


ention system has given the voters 


longer. 
rushchey 
see the 


n Leninftime when we are no_ longer 
ly and}{tontiersmen, into the period when 
— play an important part in the 
re him}ntrol of the world, we still retain 
Jer: hepthe old brass-band-and-torchlight- 
- man’ parade method of choosing our 
> causes} President. 
a trail! One measure after another has 
t flaw, | been introduced into Congress pro- 
playing) Posing a single national primary 
om our} With expenses defrayed by national 
rs and) ant, which, theoretically at least, 
critics} Would give all candidates an even 
t about) chance. I feel sure that some such 
se they} 20minatins machinery will be 
to offer} dopted in the near future. There is 
oriation Vidence that voters are tired of the 
billion § ld nonsense and, in fact, there has 
‘es, Bit already been a good deal of improve- 
move-f "ent. The national conventions are 
m, anf Onsiderahly less idiotic than they 
in and§ ¥ed to be. 
as iif Back in 1956 I wrote: “These 
Political conventions are the most 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Conventions: Turn 
For the Better 


American things about America. 
They are ridiculous and wonderful, 
low-down and democratic, machine- 
ridden and magnificent. . . . Four 
years ago I wrote a piece in which 
I suggested that television would 
force political leaders to plan their 
conventions measurably in accord 
with modern thinking and_ tech- 
nology. I hopefully opined that we 
might expect improvement in poli- 
tical oratory. Now I must report 
that my bright dream has been only 
partially realized.” Today I come to 
my typewriter fresh from viewing 
the TV broadcast of the 1960 Demo- 
cratic convention. All the good and 
bad qualities of the great show were 
fairly presented, and I was right in 
saying eight years ago that television 
would have an ameliorative effect on 
the conventions. 

Before institutions are abolished, 
they are usually reformed—and the 
improvement of the convention sys- 
tem was conspicuous in what we 
saw at Los Angeles. In the first place, 
the claptrap parades up and down 
the spacious aisles were not as 
numerous, prolonged or important 
as in other years. The devoted sup- 
porters of Adlai Stevenson  suc- 
ceeded only in proving that demon- 
strations of this sort have no real 
importance, that 
parade is a thing of the past. Their 
gaudy show went on and on, but 
everyone knew that the _twice-de- 
feated candidate would not be re- 
nominated, 

When Permanent Chairman Le- 
roy Collins pleaded, “Will every 
delegate please return to his own 


nomination — by 


seat?” a group of school teachers 
watching television in my living 
room murmured: “Thank God that 
the great Democratic party at last 
bows to the authority of the rules 
of grammar.” I can think of two 
reasons why the oratory of poli- 
ticians has improved: First, this was 
a young men’s convention, and 
young men on the average speak 
better than older ones; and second, 
the Southerners took up less time. 

Years ago we used to think that 
the men from below the Mason- 
Dixon line were the prime orators, 
but that all belongs to the past. To 
be sure, Governor Collins, with his 
melodious voice and his beautiful 
choice of words, came up to the 
highest standards. But most of the 
old Southerners on the podium tore 
the welkin with their roaring. One 
of them even brought in his wife, 
his father and grandfather, and so 
on back to the War Between the 
States and the Conferedate flag. (I 
hope that someone is making rec- 
ords of this sort of vocal perform- 
ance, for it is certain that future 
conventions will be bereft of it.) 

I may be naive, but I have a good 
deal of faith in the sincerity of the 
men who wrote the Democratic plat- 
form and nominated those candi- 
dates. What they propose is another 
chapter in the Cleveland-Wilson- 
Roosevelt epic. Young Jack Ken- 
nedy, straightforward, full of ener- 
gy and enthusiasm, seems to them 
just the man to lead the country in 
such an adventure. And as [| listened 
to Chester Bowles reading the plat- 
form and heard the convention dis- 
cussion of it, I had an overwhelm- 
ing feeling that these men were say- 
ing to all of us: “In old times plat- 
forms were just rat traps to catch 
votes; but this time we are playing 
for keeps. All that we say about 
human and peace, 
education, living standards in town 
and country—all of this we cannot 
do at once, but we shall do our very 
best to realize it as soon as possible. 
We call upon you for the necessary 
sacrifices.” 


rights, war 








THE FAILURE OF 
U.S. DIPLOMACY 


America's negotiations from weakness not from strength reflect 





complacency and a vast neglect of our ‘humanistic’ tradition 


HE CANCELLATION of President 

Eisenhower’s trip to Japan, 
coming after the summit conference 
debacle, has accentuated the catas- 
trophic character of the American 
defeat in the world situation. The 
degree of the catastrophe exceeds the 
exposure of the vanity of personal 
diplomacy which has now been suf- 
ficiently discussed and recognized. A 
lurid light is thrown on the whole in- 
ternational situation, revealing the 
failure of American leadership in 
the cause of the so-called free world. 
One must add the term “so-called” 
advisedly, particularly when the 
President has basked in the grateful 
enthusiasm of the police state which 
governs Taiwan by grace of the 
American fiction that it is the right- 
ful Government of the great nation 
of China, the real Government of 
which is Communist. 

The President visited Korea too, 
where a dictatorial Government has 
been overthrown by a student re- 
volt; and also Okinawa, which we 
wrested from Japan for strategic 
reasons and govern with only mini- 
mal democratic safeguards. Why did 
we not realize that under the new 
friendship with Japan there was a 
subterranean resentment against our 
domination of Japanese policy, 

Okinawa _ from 
Japanese sovereignty, against drop- 
ping the first atomic bomb on a 
Japanese city, against prohibition of 
trade with mainland China, and 
against the neutralism and pacifism 
enforced through the MacArthur 


against wresting 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


Constitution, which has now become 
the instrument of the Japanese left- 
wing intellectuals and radical labor 
leaders? 

Clearly it is not merely personal 
diplomacy which has failed, but the 
whole structure of American diplo- 
macy in all those parts of the world 
where American power impinges. 
Nor can we forget that just four 
years ago we allowed our Russian 
“allies” and the Afro-Asian bloc, 
under the leadership of the ineffable 
Krishna Menon, to dominate our 
policy to the embarrassment of our 
French, British and Israeli allies. 
They had, perhaps unwisely, taken 
the law into their own hands, be- 
cause we were indifferent to the 
plight of the whole European econ- 
omy which was under threat of a 
new Egyptian imperialism in the 
Middle East posing as an “anti- 
colonial” force. Our policy was partly 
dictated by the naive assumption 
that the United Nations was a super- 
government and that loyalty to it 
corresponded to the requirements of 
what John Foster Dulles was pleased 
to call “the moral law.” We ordered 
all three allies to quit Egypt “forth- 
with”; and no pleas from our friends 
to let them remain until a United 
Nations force could take over in the 
dangerous Middle Eastern situation 
could influence our righteous adhe- 
sion to the principles of that moral 
law. In his recent autobiography, 
Full Circle, Anthony Eden gives the 


whole sad case of our political and 
moral confusion, Ironically enough, 
this signal failure of the Administra 
tion to gauge the moral and politica 
realities of the world situation con 
tributed to the Administration pres 
tige and insured Eisenhower's elec 
tion for a second term in presiding 
over the destinies of a rich and fal 
nation which had some vague sense 
of our world responsibilities, but 
wanted, in any case, to be left alone 
to enjoy its prosperity and its sense 
of virtue. 

Meanwhile, in our complacency, 
we allowed the Russians to outstrip 
us in space technology, in increased 
productivity and in political prestige, 
without which the Tokyo riots would 
be inexplicable. For, clearly, we are 
negotiating not from strength but 
from weakness. 

Whatever the merits of a Demo- 
cratic Administration, there are prob- 
lems of a moral and cultural nature 


in our nation which a political pro-} 


gram alone cannot cure. As a ne 
tion we have extolled the virtues of 
freedom and then made freedom 
synonymous with the right of any: 
one to pursue his own ends and com 
forts without regard for either ou! 
domestic or international responsi 
bilities, We have made our living 
standards the envy, despair and 
source of contempt of the whole poo! 
world. 

We pride ourselves on the tradi: 
tions of the “Christian West 
Among the moral standards of ou! 
culture, we supposedly prize the 
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warning that “life consisteth not in 
the abundance of things a man pos- 
sesses.” Ascetic poverty in an econ- 
omy of abundance is certainly no 
way of heeding the warning. But the 
religious communities have done little 
to make the warning relevant and 
meaningful in a culture in which high 
creature comforts must be taken for 
granted and which shares with all 
the ages the inability to equate com- 
fort with happiness. 

The “humanistic” part of our tradi- 
tion has equal difficulty in implement- 
ing the values of Western humanism 
in the of a 
civilization. We have done much to 
protect the humanity of the person 


intricacies technical 


against the perils of technical col- 
lectivism; and ali political parties 
have accepted the standards of the 
almost universal “welfare state.” But 
we have not done as well in guarding 
the “humanities” against the perils 
of vulgarization arising from the 
enforced in 
communications” —in 


minimal standards 


“mass tele- 
vision, moving pictures and cheap 
literature. Nor have we done too 
much to guard the qualitative di- 
mension of the culture against the 
purely quantitative standards. Many 
of us were outraged some time ago 
when the French intellectuals sug- 
gested that there was little to choose 
between American or Russian tech- 
nocracy. The implied neutralism of 
that judgment, when applied to the 
political sphere, may still be per- 
verse, for it makes no distinction be- 
tween freedom and the moral and 
cultural hazards of an oligarchic 
tule; but we now know not only that 
there are similarities in the vul- 
garities of the two mass cultures, 
but also that an oligarchic rule has 
initial advantages in stemming the 
Pressure of “consumer demand” 
against all policies which national 


security and collective well-being 
enjoin. 

Even on the political level both 
parties in this country have been 


wanting in arousing the nation from 
its complacency. In both parties, even 
the most liberal voices have joined 
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the chorus of those who assume that 
disarmament negotiations and agree- 
ments, looking to the elimination of 
a nuclear holocaust, are rather simple 
achievements. Yet months of patient 
negotiations with the Soviets have 
proved abortive—and not necessarily 
because we rightly insist on an ade- 
quate inspection system and because 
the Russians pretend to believe in 
immediate and complete disarma- 
ment. One of their conditions always 
turns out to be the elimination of 
Western military power from the 
continent of Europe. The fact is that 
all historical experience proves that 
disarmament is not the cause, but 
the fruit, of relaxed tensions. While 
tensions are high, every disarmament 
negotiation turns out to be an effort 
of both sides to preserve or to im- 
prove its total power position. 

I frankly do not see the road 
ahead on the vexing problem of dis- 
armament, but | think our politicians 
should be more candid in defining 
the complexities of the problem. It 
may be that the only hope of es- 
caping a nuclear catastrophe is by 
the implicit, rather than explicit, 
agreement of both sides not to use 
the dread instruments. The impulse of 
survival dictates such a course. It is 
already in effect; for even the most 
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violent quarrels have not yet prompt- 
ed either side to grasp or use the 
ultimate weapon, There is, of course, 
no guarantee against catastrophe 
through miscalculation. Perhaps this 
narrow margin of our safety is the 
hard fact which no politician dares 
to acknowledge. 

The Russians have an easy answer 
to this tragic dilemma: They do not 
want a nuclear war, “the imperialists 
and militarists” of the West do want 
it; but the “growing strength” of the 
“Socialist camp” will prevent such a 
catastrophe. Our own strategy of re- 
assurance is somewhat similar, de- 
spite our embarrassment of a free 
press. Our answer is that we do not 
want war and that “public opinion” 
in the world will soon convince the 
Russians of thé necessity of an in- 
spection system. Both explanations 
do not plumb the depths of the pre- 
dicament which is, in fact, so deep 
that both Communists and non-Com- 
munists must find ways of obscuring 
its dimensions. Since all of us are 
overcome with dizziness when peer- 
ing into an abyss, the populace of 
both sides finds it convenient to de- 
velop a “will to believe,” or a “sus- 
pension of skepticism,” when reas- 
sured about the nature of the dilem- 
ma in their own propaganda. 
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The U.S. Economy—Il 








GOVERNMENT THAT recognizes its responsibility for 
A insuring the continuous growth of the economy 
must first of all determine the best rate of growth, 
Several approaches to this problem have been offered; 
Some economists urge what they call an optimum rate 
of growth, which they equate with full employment: 
others advocate a desirable rate, or meeting the urgent 
needs of the people, mainly in the public sector; stil 
others favor establishing a normal rate empirically, on 
the basis of the statistical record. All three groups usually 
measure economic progress in terms of the annual rate 
of growth of the gross national product (GNP) at con- 
stant prices. 
Optimum Rate of Growth. The full-employment 
approach rests on the postulate that the economy must 
expand rapidly enough to absorb the growing labor 


How WE CAN INCREASE 


QUR RATE OF GROWTH 


By W. S. Woytinsky 





This is the second in a series of four articles on the 
United States economy by W. S. Woytinsky, the distin- 
guished author and economist, who wrote these pieces 
shortly before his death this June. Woytinsky was one 
of the chief architects of the Social Security system, 
director of the Twentieth Century Fund and professor 
of economics at Johns Hopkins University, Among his 
major works are World Commerce and Government: 
Trends and Qutlook (1955) and World Population and 
Production and Employment and Wages in the United 
States (1953). His other New Leaner articles have in- 
cluded “India: Awakening Giant,” published in 1956, 


and “The U.S. and Latin America’s Economy,” in 1958. 





force as well as workers displaced by technological ad- 
vances, labor-saving devices and automation, Under cer- 
tain conditions, this postulate is correct: There is little 
danger of mass unemployment in an economy expanding, 
say, at an annual rate of 5 per cent. Theoretically, how- 
ever, full employment is conceivable in a stagnating 
economy at any stage of development. For example, a 
country may maintain a high level of employment, prac- 
tically full employment, if its national product keeps 
pace with the population growth while production per 
worker (or per capita of population) remains constant. 
In such a situation, a temporary rise in unemployment 
may be the price the nation would have to pay for ac: 
celerated economic growth that would promise better 
paid jobs to all in the future. 

Nevertheless, full employment provides a useful yard- 
stick for appraising the achievements of a definite eco- 
nomic policy and for comparing different periods in the 
economic development of a nation, The contrast between 
the periods 1947-53 and 1953-59 is characteristic. ID 
1947, when the total U.S. civilian labor force was 602 
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million, 53.1 million were employed and 2.1 million 
yere out of jobs. During the following six years, the 
labor force increased by 3.6 million and employment 
went up by 4.2 million, The expanding economy not 
oily absorbed the entire population increase but re- 
cruited those who were unemployed at the beginning 
of the period, 

Thus, when the Republicans came to office in 1953 
they inherited a full-employment economy: The total 
civilian labor force stood at 63.8 million, with 62.2 
nillion employed and 1.6 million unemployed. In the 
next six years, as the civilian labor force increased 
by 5.6 million, employment advanced by 3.4 million 
and unemployment rose by 2.2 million. In the period 
1953-59, therefore, the economy failed to absorb 40 
per cent of the increase in the labor force. According 
to a recent estimate by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the total civilian labor force will increase by 8 million 
between 1959 and 1967. If the Republicans are in office 
and the 1953-59 pattern is repeated—which is likely 
because the Republicans are proud of their economic 
record—3.2 million will join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. Added to the 3.8 million unemployed in 1959, 
this will bring total unemployment in the nation to 7 
million, 

Desirable Rate of Growth. As we have seen, the 
fullemployment approach can be used to evaluate an 
economic policy, but it fails to answer the question, 
what is a desirable rate of economic growth? It thereé- 
fore appears preferable to estimate the desirable rate 
of economic growth by examining the urgent needs of 
the people which cannot be met at the present level of 
national income. For example, we can assess the cost 
of each group of needs for the next 5, 10 or 25 
years, and estimate how large the U.S. national product 
must be to satisfy these needs without excessively burden- 
ing taxpayers. Allowance must be made for probable 
changes in our fiscal system and in the attitudes of 
the people, but essentially we can accept people as they 
are, with their propensity to spend money on unessential 
sadgets rather than on improving their environment. This 
method was used by the well-known report of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Foundation, which recommended 4-4.5 
per cent as the desirable rate of economic growth. 

The difference between GNP growth at an annual rate 
of4.5 per cent and the actual trend in 1953-59 projected 
t0 1969 is shown in the table in the next column. 

In the period 1953-59, the cumulative lag of the 
national product from what it would have been if it 
had risen 4.5 per cent annually was more than $230 
billion, This difference—or “deficit” as some economists 
call it—is bound to increase tremendously as time goes 
on. It may total about $1.8 trillion by the end of decade 
1960-69 if the economic system continues to increase at 
the 1953.59 average. 

Startins from such rough estimates, one may assume 
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that if the desirable rate of growth can be reached and 
maintained, the additional gain would be divided 50-50, 
or even 60-40, between the private and public sectors. 
This means that by 1964 public receipts would be $70- 
80 billion above what they would be at the 1953-59 
growth rate; the private sector would get some 15 
per cent more than it would receive under the 1953-59 
rate, assuming the present system of taxation and the 
present scope of Government responsibilities. 

These figures, of course, are only illustrative. Their 
purpose is to show how determining the desirable rate 
of economic growth dovetails with estimating what a 
government would be able to do toward satisfying the 
nation’s needs, 

Normal Rate of Growth. Many people doubt whether 
a desirable rate of growth can be worked out and then 
be attained within the framework of our economic sys- 
tem, Let us therefore turn from the realm of the de- 
sirable to that of experience, namely the historical 
records, These records are incontestable and are open 
to everyone, but there are several ways of reading them. 

Government statisticians read the statistics of the na- 
tional product, at constant prices, as follows: They rep- 
resent variations of the national product from 1909 to 
1929 to recent years on a ratio scale and draw a straight 
trend-line running from one end of the curve to the 
other end, just as a straight line may be drawn across 
the peaks of the Himalayas. Since the line rises at an 
average rate of about 3 per cent a year, this is called 
the normal rate of economic growth in this country. The 
same method may be used in a modified form. One 
may take the ratio of our national product in 1959 to 
the national product in 1909 or 1929, at constant prices, 
and compute (with the aid of logarithmic tables) the 
annual rate of growth which would have produced these 
ratios in 50 or 30 years, respectively. In both cases the 





National Product in the United States, 1953-69 
Figures in Billions of 1958 Dollars 





Actual 1953-59 and 
rising atthe same Hypothetical, 
rising 4.5 per 


average rate as in Difference in 





Year 1953-59 cent annually given year 
1953 409 409 oo 
1954 402 427 25 
1955 435 446 11 
1956 444 466 22 
1957 452 487 35 
1958 441 509 68 
1959 461 532 71 
1964 518 661 143 
1969 583 825 242 
9 








annual rate of growth happens to be the same—2.9 
per cent. This rate is accepted as representing the average 
rate of growth in the observation period and is labelled 
as the normal speed of economic progress in the United 
States. 

Next, it is pointed out that the country has done better 
than this in the past dozen years: Its GNP amounted 
to 427 billion 1954 dollars in 1959 as compared to 282 
billion such dollars in 1947, which suggests an average 
annual growth rate of 3.5 per cent. The conclusion is 
that our economy has been expanding in recent years 
more rapidly than the normal long-run rate. 

Closer analysis reveals two errors in this reasoning. 
First, the average rate for the last 12 years is not 
characteristic of the current trend in our economy be- 
cause it covers two periods in which our economic policy 
has been dominated by opposing philosophies. Secondly, 
it is meaningless to talk of an average rate for 1909-59 
or 1929-59 because the periods covered are too long and 
are marked by conflicting and erratic trends, Consequent- 
ly, it is more meaningful to examine the records of the 
six-year periods 1947-53 and 1953-59. The national 
product increased from 282.3 billion 1954 dollars in 
1947 to 369 billion such dollars in 1953 and to 427 
billion in the six subsequent years. Thus the normal an- 
nual rate of growth was 4.6 per cent in the first period 
and it dropped to 2.4 per cent in the second. 


HE PRACTICAL QUESTION, of course, is how can U.S. 
cee growth be accelerated? True, this problem 
does not exist for those who believe that the current 
2.4 per cent annual rate of growth is about as high as 
it can be without a boom and runaway inflation. But for 
those who feel that the current growth rate is disap- 
pointingly low, the basic economic issue is to raise this 
rate to the normal 4.6 per cent level achieved in 1947-53, 
or even somewhat higher to make up for wasted time. 
Various measures have been suggested for this purpose. 

Deficit Spending. This policy has often been identi- 
fied with John Maynard Keynes, although he hardly 
would have supported it under present conditions in the 
United States. The weakness of free public spending is 
that when additional purchasing power is pumped into 
circulation it does not necessarily generate additional 
production and provide new jobs. Indeed, new pur- 
chasing power may be partly absorbed by increased 
profits and rising prices, partly squandered on luxuries, 
partly diverted to hoarding. Its effect on production is 
unpredictable; if it creates a new demand for labor, 
there is no evidence that the new openings will be in the 
industries or areas most in need of them. 

Moreover, deficit spending has been practiced on a 
very large scale in scores of countries around the world 
and nowhere has it brought sustained rapid economic 
growth. Proponents of this policy are right, however. in 
their criticism of cutting public spending to a minimum 






by retirement of the Government from responsib ities fo, 
the nation’s welfare and exclusive reliance or privat 
initiative. This strangles small and medium-sized bug. 
ness by raising interest rates and limiting sources of 
credit, leaving the market uncontested to Big Busines, 
which can finance itself without bank loans. 

Two-Sided Attack, If economic growth cannot 
accelerated either by handouts to private enterprises (in. 
cluding tax incentives and generous subsides to the 
monopolies) or by pumping purchasing power into 
circulation, what must a government do to restore the 
normal rate of economic growth? The problem must be 
solved within the framework of our socio-economic sys- 
tem, by checking the factors crippling economic growth 
and fostering those favorable to economic expansion, 
This calls for a two-sided attack which would (a) try 
to eliminate periodic economic setbacks and (b) try 
to raise the speed of economic advance when the economy 
does not require specific anti-recession measures. 

Anti-recession Policy. lf a nation’s economy advances 
for seven years and then wastes three years, the average 
rate of its economic growth throughout the decade will 
be 30 per cent lower than it is during the actual growing 
period. The cumulative effect of this lag may be con- 
siderable. For example, a country that begins a decade 
with a national product of $300 billion has the ability to 
increase it by 5 per cent annually when its economy is 
in good health, and growth at this rate through the 
whole decade will result in a national product of ap- 
proximately $490 billion. But if its economy expands 
at the sound rate of 5 per cent annually for seven 
years and spends three years in setbacks and subsequent 
recovery, its national product will be closer to $420 
billion at the end of the decade. It will lag by $70 
billion in the last year of the decade, and its cumulative 
loss over the 10 years may reach $200 billion. The 
preliminary question of long-range economic policy, 
therefore, is whether the current economic rhythm of 
four-year cycles—each including 2.5-3 per cent years of 
growth and 1-1.5 per cent years of setback—can be 
changed. 

The New Deal’s success proved that our society is 
able to change the pattern of the business cycle and 
prevent major depressions. The U.S. economy has been 
practically insulated against depressions of the 1930 
type, but it remains defenseless against comparatively 
minor setbacks which are usually limited to the sphere 
of inventory building, private investment and related 
industries. The task is to isolate and offset such setbacks 
further. The necessary measures include an improved 
early warning system to signal an approaching slump it 
the inventory building and investment sector; a liberal 
credit and money policy at the first sign of an approach 
ing downturn; and concentration of public works and 
similar Federal and state projects, including some pr 
curements and construction for the armed forces, it 
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periods of contraction in the private investment sector. 

Proper timing of public works would offset the con- 
traction, pour additional purchasing power into circula- 
tion, provide jobs for laid-off workers, and supply orders 
to industries usually working on investment programs of 
private business, At the same time, it would meet the 
urgent needs of the nation, especially in the field of devel- 
opment of its productive forces, But public works of 
this type cannot be improvised on short notice. A shelf 
of important national, state and local projects must be 
established, with all the necessary technical specifications 
and an authorized plan of financing. Responsibility for 
launching the appropriate projects as soon as activities 
in the private sector begin to lag should be given to a 
special agency. Such a counter-recession measure would 
maintain the whole economy on an even keel. 

A program for preventing and eliminating recessions 
also must include plans for maintaining the flow of 
incomes in the middle- and low-income brackets: 
strengthened unemployment insurance and other forms 
of Social Security, expanded and liberalized minimum- 
wage legislation, anti-cyclical money and credit policies, 
and, in extreme cases, similarly adjustable taxes. The 
yield of most taxes is sensitive to changes in business 
conditions and can be made even more sensitive by 
applying the withholding procedure to interest and 
dividend payments. More drastic fiscal measures, such 
as a temporary reduction of tax rates, may be considered 
if other steps fail and recession spreads from activities 
related to investment to other economic sectors, eroding 
consumer purchasing power and expenditures. 

It should be stressed that the new type of recession 
is too brief to permit delaying consideration of what 
can be done about it until unemployment has reached 
acritical point or the national product has declined, say, 
Sor 10 per cent. This is clear from our experiences in 
1957-58. The setback started in the third quarter of 
1957. To be effective, anti-recession machinery had to 
go into operation before the end of that year. However, 
the discussions of necessary legislative and administrative 
measures first began in the second quarter of 1958, after 
the upturn in business conditions, and was cheerfully 
ended because of the good news. This recession has cost 
the nation some $30-$35 billion in direct production 
losses and an additional $15-$20 billion annually in the 
ttardation of economic growth. By the end of 1959, 
the cumulative loss was $60-$75 billion. And the present 
slate of economic affairs suggests that we may again 
have to pay a stiff price for not having an anti-recession 
policy ready, A new recession is approaching; the re- 
covery has lost its 1959 momentum and is headed for 
a downturn. If we fail to prepare our defenses im- 
mediately. it will be impossible to head off another 
Serious loss, 

Accelerating Growth in a Healthy Economy. At least 
five steps van be taken to accelerate and maintain econ- 
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omic growth when the nation is not suffering from a 
recession: 

1. Direct stimulation of growth of the productive 
forces through improvement of the health and educa- 
tional level of the people, vocational training of workers 
and conservation and development of natural resources. 

2. Improvement of the physical and moral environ- 
ment through development of necessary facilities in urban 
areas, improvement of housing conditions, modernization 
of the transportation system and establishment of sound 
labor-management relations. 

3. Support of the floor under low incomes through 
expansion and liberalization of minimum-wage legisla- 
tion, and further development of the Social Security 
System (also desirable as a part of an anti-recession 


policy). 
4, Elimination of practices limiting production, e.g., 
monopolistic pricing, tight money, featherbedding. 


Workers stretch out jobs because they fear technological 
unemployment, which is the result of inadequate produc- 
tion growth. In turn, the stretchout becomes an important 
factor in retarding technical and economic progress. It 
will disappear once workers cease to fear that they will 
be replaced by machines and find no other suitable jobs. 
Labor cannot be expected to give active support to tech- 
nological progress in industry, especially to automation, 
unless it trusts government and management and feels 
itself an active partner in the economy. 

5. Substantial acceleration of economic growth. This 
demands not only expansion of the Government’s econ- 
omic responsibilities but also greater emphasis on 
economic planning. Economic growth must have a pur- 
pose, not simply the piling up of bank accounts and the 
accumulation of gadgets forced into consumption by 
high-pressure salesmanship, but improvement of com- 
munity life, development of culture and other accepted 
targets of national policy. Such planning would not 
preclude expansion of the private sector, but it would 
emphasize more rapid growth of the public sector. 

The Council of Economic Advisers, which has almost 
disappeared from the political scene in recent years, 
must be resurrected to help carry out the new economic 
policy. It must be called on to prepare periodic projec- 
tions of the probable and desirable expansion of single 
industries within the framework of the anticipated growth 
of the whole economy. Such projections, prepared in 
cooperation with management and labor, would serve 
as guidelines for the respective economic sectors and 
would be implemented by periodic economic conferences 
of representatives of the Government, industry, labor 
and consumers, supported by technical and economic 
experts. Strengthened in this way, our economy would 
regain a sound growth rate of 5 per cent a year, or 
more. It would be able to respond to any challenge—to 
the ruthless competition of “coexistence” as well as to 
the grimmer challenge that may come in the future. 
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SIXTY YEARS 
OF THE ILGWU 


The union’s uniqueness is in retaining the 


spirit that emancipated the sweatshop 


By A. H. Raskin 





A. H. Raskin, labor reporter for the 
New York Times, is an authority 
on the American trade-union move- 
ment. In this article celebrating 
the 60th anniversary of the birth 
of International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, Raskin examines 
its record of economic and _ polit- 
ical successes and its reputation at 
home and in the international field. 





N THE EARLY years of this century 
a. secretary-treasurer of a fledg- 
ling union sent a report on_ its 
progress to the head of its Boston 
local. It makes strange reading in a 
much 
thinking about labor is focused on 


period when so of public 
huge treasuries, palatial headquart- 
ers and chauffeur-driven Cadillacs. 
Here is what the letter said: 

“You want to know the latest in 
N. Y. Well, things are as bad as 
they can be, dead as Queen Ann, as 
we say in England. Locals 9 and 23 
had no meeting for the last few 
weeks, Local 17 is auf tzores. I just 
received a letter from Phila. that 
Local 15 Waist Makers are organ- 
izing or reorganizing and people are 
coming to the union but they have 
no one to take care of them. They 
want that we should send an organ- 
izer from N. Y. and here we have 
no money to pay the rent. The month- 
ly financial report shows a deficit of 
$92 that means I draw no wages. 

“The trade is as bad as the union 
is. The earnings are small. You can 
get plenty of work but I do not in 
the least exaggerate when [ tell you 
that you will be lucky if you can 
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get a job to earn a dollar a day. . 
The police are Fifth 


Avenue arresting cloakmakers look- 


active on 


ing for work. Policoff has just re- 
turned from the Police Court. He 
was arrested with the bunch. This 
is how things are here. Otherwise 
we are all O.K. auf tzores. Rosenger 
and Grossman are doing nothing. 
Grossman was a janitor for two 
months, had to look after a whole 
block of houses. The work nearly 
killed him. He dropped it and is 
starving again. The devil knows what 
the end of it will be.” 

The end of it was a union whose 
name has become synonymous with 
advancement for the welfare of its 
own 445,000 members, the economic 
health of its industry and the better- 
ment of the national and world com- 
munity, The union is the Internation- 
al Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(ILGWU), now celebrating its 60th 
anniversary. 

Out of the sacrifices of volunteer 
organizers like Solomon Policoff and 
Herman Grossman has come an in- 
stitution of such vast resources that 
it has paid out $500 million in 
health, welfare and retirement bene- 
fits, made loans to the Rockefellers 
and pioneered in more directions 
than Lewis and Clark. It has built 
cooperative housing developments on 
the site of the old “lung blocks” 
of the  tuberculosis-ridden East 
Side; established 13 health centers 
and a half-dozen “healthmobiles”; 
produced a highly successful musical 
comedy and a no less successful 
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movie; provided its members wit 
a vacation center as luxurious as any 
country club and extended milliong?™ 
of dollars in aid to labor and liberal 
causes all over the globe. 

It is a senior partner in a political 





party that is often able to swing the 


dy 


balance of power in New York State: 
its influence in the AFL-CIO far out 
weighs its size; both in dependabilit 


fede 
ade 


& to a 
and in resourcefulness it has a more 


‘ . . mer 
impressive record than the State De 


' ; pfrui 
partment in combatting Communist , 
ne 


Act. 


to 


imperialism on a world-wide basis. 
In every free country democratic 
unionism is stronger because there 
is an ILGWU, in every enslavel 
the anti-totalitarian, anti 
it for in 


crot 


hing 
country 
. labe 
colonial forces look to 
ce ; ern 
spiration and material support. wi 
: 1b whe 
Impressive as_ these accompli 
OW 
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Ave 


ments are, none of them is the key 
to the uniqueness of the ILGWU. 
What gives it special standing in 4) 
labor movement grown fat and dis He 
spirited is the carryover of the spiril = 
that emancipated the original chil 
dren of the sweatshop—Jewish and 
Italian immigrants who had come 
from an Old World of darkness into 
a New World of darkness. Instea/ 


of joining the grumblers who mut 


con 
an 

flue 
to. 
mal 


as not 
tered a “curse on Columbus” to I st 


flect their disenchantment, _ the we 
fought for their dreams and mate fine 
them come true in an industry 9§ 
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predatory that it would have turned 
cannibals into vegetarians. 

Their heritage is the conception 
of the union as a cause, not a busi- 
ness. It was that conception which 
prompted the ILGWU to press be- 
yond the bread-and-butter bounda- 
ries of conventional business union- 
ism and win employer-financed wel- 
fare funds at a time when most of 
labor’s ruling heirarchy considered 
such funds not only socialistic but, 
in the words of one AFL brass hat, 
a “pain the neck.” It was that same 
conception which led it to welcome 
public scrutiny of the operation of 
these funds and to insist that the 
federation make itself the guarantor 
of the good faith of all its affiliates 
in assuring that money set aside to 
safeguard their members against the 
financial hazards of illness and of 
poverty in old age be treated as a 
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1S as an’ 
million 
d liberal sacred trust. 

When it became apparent that the 
politica venality of some union leaders and 
wing the the systematic penetration of labor 
-k State) DY underworld elements made the 







tor ale federation’s self-policing efforts in- 
rdability) @¢equate, the ILGWU was the first 


to acknowledge the need for Govern- 


; a more 
state De- ment help. The fact that the final 
— fruit of the McClellan Committee was 
le basis, the passage of the Landrum-Griffin 
noua Act, a law likely to do more damage 
se there (° honest unions than it will to 
enslavel crooked ones, has caused no waver- 
n. anti ing in the ILGWU’s conviction that 
for in labor cannot turn its back on Gov- 
7 ernment in eradicating the racketeers 
ymplish- who get more, rather than less, 


the | powerful in labor’s ranks. 

LGWU Perhaps it is the fact that Seventh 
ve Avenue was a jungle and that its 
ind dist “heer of civilization remains paper- 
re spirit _ that keeps the ILGWU from 
al chil °™2 swallowed up in a morass of 
si al complacency. Certainly, it would be 
1 com y2" €Xageeration to pretend that af- 
ess into fluence has not brought flatulence 
inset 'o some members of its high com- 
10. mut mand. But the garment industry is 


> to ep ot a place in which it is easy to 
ther@ Ut Still and revel in the conscious- 
1 made B"SS Of one’s own virtue without 


vee finding that the empire is sliding out 
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from under the throne. In an in- 
dustry where employers go through 
as many as four bankruptcies and 
reorganizations in a single year, 
there are no General Motors or 
United States Steels to provide an 
anchor for union stability. 

For the ILGWU, “out of town” 
is the enemy. It may be a gangster- 
protected non-union contracting shop 
in Brooklyn or the Bronx; it may be 
a coterie of runaways in Pennsy]l- 
vania; it may be a hostile com- 
munity in the anti-union South; it 
may be coolie-wage blouse makers 
in Japan or it may be a U.S.-owned 
housedress factory in Cork City, 
Ireland. Nothing better epitomizes 
the complexities involved in the 
ILGWU’s ceaseless effort to make 
“out of town” part of an industrial 
One World with headquarters on 
Seventh Avenue than the successful 
campaign it completed on its 60th 
birthday to protect 1,200 union mem- 
bers in Virginia against losing wages 
or jobs their employer 
opened an affiliate in Cork City, 
3,000 miles away. 

David Dubinsky, the union’s ef- 
fervescent president, went into ac- 


because 


tion as soon as he learned of the 
trans-Atlantic plant. He told the 
company that the union was all in 
favor of its expanding—provided 
that the expansion was not a device 
for exporting the jobs of the Vir- 
ginia workers by transferring pro- 
Ireland. Wages there 
average 25 to 40 cents an hour, as 
against $1.50 in the company’s four 
Virginia factories. 

The company balked when the 
ILGWU came up with another “first” 
in the form of a demand for a 
royalty fund to guarantee supple- 
mental unemployment compensation 
for any Virginia dressmaker who 
lost earnings because of low-pay 
competition from the Irish unit. The 
union responded with all the mili- 
tancy that marked the uprising of 
20,000 New York shirt-waist makers 
a half-century earlier. The Dixie 
workers walked out. The union’s 
able general counsel, Morris P. 


duction to 


Glushien, outwitted the company’s 
legal staff in efforts to force the 
strikers back under an injunction. 

Dubinsky negotiated with the em- 
ployer in New York on a round-the- 
clock basis. He took a sleeper to 
Roanoke to address a strike rally, 
but the strike fever was too con- 
tagious to permit any sleep so he 
spent the night playing gin rummy. 
At 5:30 am he got off the train, 
shaved, showered, conferred with the 
strike committee and walked the 
picket line. 

In mid-morning he 
speech—an evocation of the spirit of 
the union pioneers so moving that 
the Virginians quickly forgot the 
accent of the little man from Lodz 
and hailed him as a 20th-century 
Patrick Henry.’An hour later he 
was on a plane returning to New 
York for a new round of conferences 
with the employer that lasted until 
2 am the next day. In the end he 
came out with the kind of agree- 
ment he felt was needed to curb 
overseas runaways and to put an 
extra layer of protection around the 
wages of American garment workers. 

The fluidity of the boundaries of 
the garment industry has compelled 
the union to yield leadership in the 
pushing up of pay scales to other 
labor organizations in less volatile 
fields. The result has been that in 
an eight-year period the wages of 
garment workers in New York, 
where more than half the total mem- 
bership is employed, have gone up 
only 18 per cent. In other manu- 
facturing industries the increase has 
been 50 per cent. And even with this 
restraint on the upward thrust of 
labor costs the union has seen more 


made _his 


and more work move away from the 
metropolitan area to “out of town.” 

The problem of acting as indus- 
trial policeman in battling chiseling 
jobbers and contractors is only one 
of the headaches that prevents dry 
rot from developing in the ILGWU. 
The ethnic character of its member- 
ship has undergone radical shifts— 
from Jews to Italians to Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. To assure vitality in 
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leadership, it has opened its own 
West Point—a training institute for 
business agents and staff technicians 
as a reservoir of future talent. Now 
10 years old, the institute is being 
studied as a model by the AFL-CIO. 

What future does Dubinsky see 
for the labor movement to which he 
and his organization have 
tributed so much? The target is still 


con- 


the same. “In effect,” he says, “it is 
the enrichment of life, in all respects, 
that is the true and continuing goal 
of trade unionism. That enrichment 
is as limitless as our own capacity 
to dream, to innovate, to pioneer.” 

And how are innovations to be 
achieved in a period when most of 
labor seems to have run out of ideas, 
when union membership is static, 


when automation threatens large- 
scale reductions in the areas of 


union strength and when white-collar 
workers shun organization? Dubin- 
sky has no illusions that labor will be 
able to reverse the pendulum on its 
own. But that does not mean he is 
despondent or that he is dazzled by 
the euphoric self-hypnotism in which 
so many of his colleagues find com- 
fort. 
simply on his expectation that the 
next President of the United States 
will prove to be another Franklin D. 


His hopes are based quite 


Roosevelt in creating the kind of 
social, political and economic climate 
in which unions can start growing 
again. 

“Our union is what it is primarily 
because of FDR and the New Deal,” 
the ILGWU president says. “It was 
not Dubinsky—sure, I helped and 
many others, but it 
basically FDR who picked us up 
out of bankruptcy and made us the 


so did was 


powerful organization we are. The 
same is true of John L. Lewis and 
all the others. What could any of 
us do before the New Deal?” 

That is why Dubinsky and the 
ILGWU will be up to their union 
labels in politics this fall. They are 
counting on the election to open up 


new vistas of union service and 


union strength in a growing America © 


and a prospering world. 
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KHRUSHCHEV GETSIT 





In no country the Soviet Premier he 


By Joseph Friedl 


VIENNA 

REMIER KHRUSHCHEV’S visit to 

Austria was harmful for inter- 

national relations, a disappointment 

for Austrians and probably a failure 
for Khrushchev himself. 

For various reasons the Austrians 
had assumed that Khrushchev would 
use his stay in Austria for some 
spectacular conciliatory gesture to- 
ward the West. The Austrians be- 
lieve that they learned in the bitter 
school of Soviet occupation how to 
deal with the Russians and imagined 
that because the Soviet Government 
agreed to sign the Austrian Treaty 
in 1955, it had singled Austria out 
once and for all to demonstrate its 
good will. 

This has proved to be an illusion. 
Khrushchey started his with 
polite reference to coexistence and to 


visit 


Austrian neutrality, but his speeches 


became increasingly violent and 
menacing toward the West each day 
as his tour progressed through Aus- 
tria. 

At Salzburg he announced that the 
Soviet Union would protect Austrian 
neutrality against “threats” from the 
West. This offended the Austrians, 
who think it is an essential part of 
neutrality for a neutral country it- 
self to decide whether its neutrality 
is threatened or not. 

At Klagenfurt Khrushchev went a 
step further and told the Austrians 
that their neutrality was no moun- 
tain range behind which they could 


hide from world affairs. He asked 


them to “advise” Italy to abolish 





JOSEPH FRIEDL, a specialist in for- 
eign affairs who has reported from 
Vienna for a number of years, 
covered Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s 


recent official visit to Austria. 


Western military bases near the Aus 
trian frontier. This impertinent de 
mand was understood as a _ reques 
that Austria act as a Soviet stooge 
against Italy. The suggestion caused 
great resentment and was considered 
a direct attempt to give Austrian 
neutrality an Eastern “bias.” 

At Graz Khrushchev 
participation in large economic bloc: 
was a threat to the independence o 
small countries. This might hay 


been aimed at the European Ecof 


nomic Community (EEC), the “In 
ner Six” economic group led by 
France and West Germany. which 
Austria has not joined. But the refer- 
purposely phrased so 
vaguely that it could also include the 
European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), the “Outer Seven” to which 
Austria does belong. As EFTA was 
formed particularly to enable its 


ence was 


members to maintain their neutrality, 
the veiled threat EFTA 
created more alarm. 

Finally, Khrushchev topped _ his 
performance by his violent outburst 
against Konrad Adenauer during his 
press conference in Vienna. Kbrush: 


against 


chevy compared Adenauer to Hitler. 
then threatened that if the West Ger- 
man Bundestag decided to meet in 
West Berlin in September, he might 


sign a peace treaty with East Ger} 


many at that time and so prevenl 
West German members of Parliament 
from returning to Bonn. This am 
nouncement was the carefully pre 
pared climax to the whole visit, # 
vicious threat in no way diminished 
by his having uttered it in private 
conversations with Austrian Govert 
ment officials a week before (with 
the obvious intention of “leaking 
it to the West). 

As the temper of Khrushchev's 
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TSTHE AUSTRIAN COLD SHOULDER 


visited has the popular response been so meager—and in no country has it been better 


outbursts rose, so did the discom- 
fiture of Austrian Government lead- 
ers. At the dinners they had little 
opportunity to dissociate themselves 
from Khrushchev’s pronouncements, 
because the guest always speaks after 
the host. Furthermore, the head of 


the Austrian coalition Government, - 


Chancellor Julius Raab, made the 
mistake of accompanying Khrush- 
chev on the entire tour, thus de- 
priving himself of the opportunity to 
reply in an independent speech else- 
where. 

Raab is ailing and has already 
given up leadership of the conserva- 
tive Austrian People’s party. He may 
soon resign and was perhaps over- 
anxious to share the limelight with 
his guest. Only in his farewell speech 
to Khrushchev at the Vienna airport 
did Raab make a faint move of de- 
fiance: He said that Khrushchev had 
made full use of the freedom of 
speech which was a part of the free- 
dom so prized by Austrians, but that 
the Austrians could not agree with 
all Khrushchey had said. As soon 
as Khrushchev had gone, Raab and 
other Austrian leaders became more 
outspoken; but by then the damage 
caused by their silence had already 
been done. 

Khrushchey likes to make ponder- 
ous jokes and Austrians heard 
enough of them. He called Raab “the 
capitalist” and when Raab protested 
that he was only a very small 
capitalist, he went on to call Raab 
“the small capitalist” (which might 
have amused Khrushchev—but only 


him—because Raab is a big, burly 
man). Khrushchev repeatedly ex- 
pressed fears that as a “simple pro- 


letarian.” as he called himself, he 
would be deceived by the “small 


capitalis’s” cleverness. In conversa- 
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shown that neutrality does not answer all problems 


with Socialist leaders he 
banteringly called them “Comrades.” 
When the Socialists failed to address 
him in the same way, Khrushchev 
said: “Then I must address you as 
Mister Comrade.” None of the So- 
cialists fell into the trap of calling 
Khrushchev “Comrade.” The presi- 
dent of the Austrian trade unions, 
Franz Olah, icily replied: “You may 
call me what you like.” 

In spite of his apparent readiness 
to talk to “ordinary” people, Khrush- 
chev never really listens to them. At 
the nationalized Voest steel works at 
Linz he was told several times that 
the factory belonged to the Austrian 
state, yet he referred to the directors 
as “capitalists.” He did exactly the 
same at the Renault works during 
his visit to France. 

Another favorite trick 
to run away from his police cordon 
to “meet the crowd.” Before Khrush- 
chev comes to a country, his police 
chief travels ahead (in Austria it was 
Police General Sacharov) and fixes 
every detail of the security measures 


tions 


of his is 


in agreement with local police au- 
thorities. Then Khrushchev arrives 
and wants to meet the “man in the 
street.” So when he notices a group 
of (safe) Communist sympathizers 
waving flags, he suddenly rushes past 
his police guards and into their 
midst. There is a frenzied onrush, 
all the Communists want to be round 
their idol, and the surprised police- 
men, anxious to prevent Khrushchev 
from being crushed, push the run- 
ning enthusiasts back. At that very 
moment Soviet cameramen are on 
the spot and take the films which 
will later be shown to Moscow film 
audiences with commentary such as: 
“Here are brutal Austrian policemen 
pushing back the Austrian people 


who want to cheer Khrushchev.” 
This happened at Graz and it works 
every time. 

In general, however, there was not 
much to push back in Austria. In 
no country which Khrushchev has 
visited was the popular response so 
meager. About three per cent of 
Austrian voters vote Communist and 
one might have assumed therefore 
that about three per cent of the 
population would have been on the 
streets to cheer Khrushchev. The 
actual attendance was smaller. At 
some street corners groups of a 
few hundred loyal party members 
stood bunched together waving flags 
and shouting “Nikita.” Their flags 
had the  white-and-red 
colors on one side and the Soviet 
hammer and sickle on the other. 
It was almost like a symbol of their 
two-faced “patriotism.” The rest of 
the onlookers were glum. 

In the country it was not much 
better. Khrushchev traveled in his 
big yellow bus followed by a dozen 
similar buses filled with journalists 
from all over the world. On the way- 
side, the farmers’ families sat out- 
side their houses, motionless as 
family portraits. They did not wave; 
they did not smile; they did not 
speak. There was a little more ac- 
tion among the summer tourists at 
the Carinthian lakes, mostly West 
Germans, who at least raised their 
cameras and took snapshots. 

The Austrians rejected Khrush- 
chevy and Khrushchev saw it. His 
visit antagonized many and proved 
to the world and to the Austrians 
themselves that neutrality does not 
solve all problems. Communists sim- 
ply do not play the game unless you 
allow them constantly to change the 
rules. 


Austrian 
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CHINA'S 
GREAT 


Report that the Chinese have 
conquered the world's tallest 


mountain is pure fabrication 


MT. EVEREST HOAX 


By Quentin Pope 


Hone Kone 
HE VALLEY FLOOR below majestic 
Mount Everest echoed with the 
banging of drums and gongs and 
the roar of firecrackers. The tented 
camp streamed flags and banners 
signalling China’s challenge to the 
future; obedient peasants held bou- 
quets of flowers awaiting the big 
moment or stood around flying 
colored balloons, And at precisely 
10 aM a blue-clad column of men 
carrying green rucksacks and shoul- 
dering ice axes marched with mili- 
tary precision into the glen. In the 
first rank of this parade strode a 
lumberjack, a fireman and an in- 
tellectual. Communist China was 
celebrating the return of the climb- 
ing team which, Peking said, had 
conquered Everest from the northern 
side. 

But had they really climbed it? 
All the evidence I have just com- 
pleted examining points to the fact 
that this Communist claim is one 
of the most impudent fakes of mod- 
ern times. 

On March 19, the expedition lead- 
ers sitting around at the foot of the 
mountain were about to begin an 
expedition for which they were still 
ordering by special delivery such 
items as “the choicest concentrated 
foods and beverages” and specially 
designed crampons (climbing irons) 





QUENTIN Pope, a veteran Far East- 
ern correspondent now in Hong 
Kong, has reported for the New York 
Times and the Chicago Tribune. 
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which had to be manufactured in a 
hurry. The Communists had laid 
down a plan to climb the mountain 
which was magnificently totalitarian. 
Westerners might be limited to puny 
totals of men on Everest like the 47 
climbers and porters in the party 
led by Britain’s Sir John Hunt in 
1953; China was using a team of 
219, many of them “newly liberated 


Tibetan serfs.” Westerners might 
work out elaborate schedules to ac- 
climatize their high-level teams, 


moving from one mountain to an- 
other; China would conquer Everest 
with four elephant-herd rushes up 
the peak, each one starting at the 
foot, even the final climb. First they 
would go to 22,200 feet, then to 
23,800 and 27,100. Finally they 
would establish an assault base at 
around 27,600 feet, from which the 
summit would be attacked. 

This, of course, departed from the 
establishing 
climbers somewhere around the 20,- 
000-foot level, the highest point at 
which man can live without having 


Western practice of 


to meet major physiological strains 
—even the famous Sherpa porters 
have difficulty above 19,000 feet. But 
otherwise the whole operation was 
almost a carbon copy of Hunt’s 
tactics. The object was to carry out 
the final climb as fast as possible. 
The assault base would be placed 
as high as the climbers could reach. 

The equipment was also to be the 
same: Oxygen cylinders, aluminum 
ladders with which to cross crevasses, 
nylon ropes, protective garments of 





down beneath the wind-prowfs, and 
even outer clothing of 
mountain blue. 

The Chinese story of the saga of 
the mountain says exactly nothing 
of the work of the Tibetan porters 
who got them up there. The tale js 
all of the magnificent heroism of the 
climbers plus one local “Sherpa 
a Tibetan named Gompa 
who was a member of the assault 
team. After the ae. 
climatization marches in which some 
improbable things occur—such as the 
discovery of four routes over the 


Western 


Tenzing,” 


accounts of 


North Col during a five-hour snow. § 


storm—we are launched on the story 
of the incredible climax. 

On the evening of May 23 the as. 
sault team was at the last camp, 27, 
790 feet high. Suddenly they saw a 
signal from Camp III. It said: “Good 
weather tomorrow.” And at 7 AM 


local time the next day four of them ¢ 


set out: Wang Fu-chou, a geologist 
Chou Ying-hua, a 
lumberjack from Szchewan, Lieu 
Lien-man, a fireman from the North, 
and Gompa, the Tibetan mercenary, 


from Peking, 


who had climbed only one peak in 
his life. They carried their oxygen 
apparatus, ice axes and_ rucksacks, 
and Gompa bore the five-starred flag 
of Red China and an eight-inch-high 
plaster bust of Mao Tse-tung which 
were to be left on the crest. 

But their climbing was not so 
good. Though none of the Chinese 
accounts mentions bad weather, they 
had advanced only 220 feet in two 
hours, something less than one-fourth 
of the rate at which they needed to 
go. They still had 1010 feet left to 
climb when they came smack up 
against the great obstacle which the 
Chinese call the Second Step, a steep 
rock barrier estimated at 100 feet 
high and rising from the mountain 
slope at an angle of from 60 to 70 
degrees. 

What happened here is the subject 
of different versions. .One Chinese 
story is that the party climbed trans- 
versely along the cliff, another that 
they were defeated by the rock and 
had to follow a course along the base 
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until they discovered a chimney. 
Floundering upwards, according to 
this second account, Chou the lum- 
berjack “fell many times and Master 
of Sports Lieu Lien-man dropped 
back four times when leading the 
way up the last 10 feet” where the 
rock became solid and vertical. At 
length, Lieu decided to hoist his 
companions up on his back. At this 
altitude the slightest movement cost 
him tremendous effort, “his legs 
trembled and he moved and breathed 
laboriously.” But they hoisted and 
clawed one another up to the top 
of the rock face and only then did 
they discover they had taken five 
hours to conquer this barrier. 

By now they had been climbing 
for seven hours and risen only 320 
feet; they had almost 900 feet of 
the most difficult work still ahead of 
them and the life of their oxygen 
equipment must have been strictly 
limited. 

At some unspecified time after 
dusk had fallen and a piercing wind 
had risen, the climax came. They 
were still 700 feet below the summit 
and the advance had become even 
more difficult. So the three Com- 
munists, Wang, Chou and Lieu, held 
a Party meeting to decide what to 
do. As a non-Communist, Gompa the 
Tibetan was not asked his opinion. 

“To climb the mountain is a task 
given us by the Party,” cried Wang. 
“Shall we press on without oxygen?” 

There could be only one answer. 

But Lieu was not to go, Exhausted 
by his heroic and superhuman exer- 
tions he had been falling every other 
step. And so, only half-conscious, 
they left him. But “a deeper breath 
of oxygen brought him to,” we are 
told, “and he thought of his com- 
rades still battling up the mountain. 
He switched off his oxygen apparatus 
in a heroic, self-sacrificing effort to 
save the remaining precious oxygen 
for them. He tore a page from his 
diary and scribbled a note to this 
effect. And then he fell asleep.” 

Lucky Lieu. Had he been a mere 
capitalistic climber, untoughened by 
the care of the Chinese Communist 
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party, that sleep would undoubtedly 
have been his last. But then, of 
course, the sentimental capitalists 
would never have brought themselves 
to the point where they balanced a 
life against the summit and threw 
the life away. 

The other three now attacked a 60- 
degree slope. Its angle sharpened and 
it became yet more treacherous. So 
the climbers swung around to the 
northeast and then struck upwards 
again, They passed two rocky slopes, 
apparently at different angles, and 
then met snow again. One after the 
other they tried taking the lead. 
Finally, Wang moved in front to 
cut the steps for the others. The day 
had gone now. The massif was a 
wall of gloom, only the crest ap- 
peared against the sky. The climbers 
were down on all fours “for greater 
safety,” crawling through the snow. 
It was almost totally dark, the only 
light came from the stars. The 
climbers, we are told, “had forgotten 
to bring a flashlight along.” 

And then, at 28,800 feet, their 
oxygen ran out, 

At the conference which followed, 
the intellectual Wang was again the 
spokesman. “To go on might be very 
dangerous,” he said in the mountain- 
eering understatement of the year. 
“But can we go back?” His comrades 
gave him a true Communist answer. 
Gompa the Tibetan, who had not 
been allowed any opinion as to 
whether he wanted any part in this 
lunatic climb, was given a voice this 
time. “We'll go on!” he loyally 
chorused with lumberjack Chou, ac- 
cording to the report of the New 
China News Agency, whose corre- 
spondent was sitting down at Camp 
III at the time. But correspondent 
Kuo Chao-jen, who also was not 
there, has a version more worthy of 
the moment. “Comrades!” he reports 
Wang as saying, “The three of us 
should shoulder the task of the as- 
sault upon the summit. Our oxygen 
has run out. It will be dangerous to 
continue our advance. But can we 
withdraw?” And comes the gallant 
cry of Gompa and Chou: “Press on!” 


The three tossed aside their oxygen 
apparatus. On they went in their 
dangerous and unprecedented effort, 
the climbing of the top-most levels 
of Everest without oxygen. “Now 
each step forward meant a gigantic 
effort. Acute headaches, troubled 
vision, excessive panting and feeble- 
ness tortured them cruelly. It took 
more than half-an-hour to tackle a 
rock one meter high and long halts 
were needed after each step. Yet 
they endured all this and kept press- 
ing on.” Not long before the end it 
was the Tibetan’s turn for the super- 
human deed. A rock slab blocked the 
climb, Gomba crossed it and after 
half-an-hour’s rest he summoned up 
the energy to pull his exhausted com- 
panions up to him. 

And then suddenly they were there. 
Rock edged into snow and they stood 
on the snow cap of the world’s high- 
est mountain. It was 1:50 am, May 
25, local time, and they had been 
climbing for almost 19 hours. What 
they were able to see did not demand 
many words from the reporters. “To 
the south there was thick accumu- 
lated snow and to the north gray 
rocks. Between there was an oval 
shaped space.” Gompa took off his 
rucksack and pulled out the plaster 
bust of Mao and the five-starred flag 
of Red China. “Carefully he secured 
them with stones on a great rock on 
the northwest of the summit.” Wang 
pulled out his diary and wrote: 
“Wang Fou-chou et. al., three men, 
conquered Mount Jolo Lungma [the 
Chinese name for Everest] 04:20, 
May 25, 1960.” His hands were 
frozen stiff, but he left no room for 
any nonsense whether a 
Chinese or a Tibetan was first to the 
top of the world. 

They put the message in a woollen 
glove and placed it under a small 
heap of stones. And then? Did they 
collapse in utter exhaustion after the 
longest and highest climb in the his- 
tory of mountaineering? Did they 
sprawl around for hours slowly re- 
building themselves after 19 hours 
in rarified air, many of them with- 
out oxygen? Did they finally manage 
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to pull themselves out of a state of 
exhaustion to begin a slow and 
painful and oxygenless descent? 

Not at all. They stayed on the sum- 
mit for 25 minutes, searching for 
eight different types of rock speci- 
mens to present to Mao Tse-tung and 
then they plunged on the downward 
trail, It took them until 6 PM to 
reach the assault base camp 1,230 
feet below and on the way they 
found Lieu and his tiny supply of 
oxygen and wept with him a little. 
And then, after a halt for a meal, 
they continued climbing down the 
mountain during the night. 

Wang and Chou got down as far 
as 26,000 feet. They could not find 
Camp VI so they spent the night, 
their second 
the open. In the five following days 
all the climbers completed the descent 
of the mountain. They made the 
whole of the assault without taking 
any food or drink. And in the whole 
expedition they had only three minor 
cases of frostbite. How was this 
done? Expedition leader Shih Chan- 
chun has the answer: It was all due 
to the leadership of the Communist 
party. 

Did they do it? 

They did not. The Chinese claim 
that their climbing team lasted for 
19 hours at the highest altitudes 
denies physical possibilities. When 
Edmund Hillary, a greatly experi- 
enced climber of the highest caliber, 
conquered Mt. Everest along with 
Tenzing, a man who was climbing 
the great mountain for the seventh 
time, it took them five hours to get 
from their 27,900 foot advanced base 
to the summit and two and a half 
hours to get back. When he had 
descended another 1,900 feet to the 
South Col, Hillary confesses he was 
exhausted. Yet the Chinese claim to 
have been able to send their fledgling 
team to the summit area (Gomba 
had made only one big climb be- 
fore) and stay there almost twice 
as long as Hillary and Tenzing dur- 
ing the assault alone. 

When Hillary calculated his oxygen 
needs for the climb, he set the cylin- 


in succession, out in 


der flow for himself and Tenzing 
at three liters a minute. This is one 
liter a minute less than is desirable 
but he had to do this to make the 
oxygen last. Even so he was out of 
oxygen in seven and a half hours. 
Even if the Chinese equipment were 
50 per cent superior to that used in 
the British expedition, this still gives 
an oxygen supply lasting only about 
11 hours which means the Chinese 
climbed for about eight and a half 
hours at the highest altitudes with- 
out oxygen, 

It means, also, as far as one can 
judge from the Chinese story, that 
their oxygen would have run out be- 
fore they were 400 feet above their 
assault base and with 800 feet of 
difficult climbing ahead. But what 
the Chinese claim is that after having 
used up seven hours of oxygen sup- 
ply to get up 320 feet they managed 
to ascend another 700 feet before 
their oxygen cylinders ran out and 
did this in darkness and over an un- 
known route. In addition the New 
China News Agency claims that they 
climbed all night without oxygen. 

The Chinese say that their success 
was due to their superior physique. 
But their own reports of the earlier 
climbs show that they were not equal 
to Western climbers. One example: 
The Chinese make a great deal of 
the fact that one of their acclimatiza- 
tion parties, using a prepared route, 
climbed from base camp at 16,700 
feet to Camp III at 20,887 feet in 
one day. Yet Hillary and Tenzing, 
running a test of equipment for Hunt, 
climbed from 17,900 feet to 21,200 
feet in five hours, including a 45- 
minute rest. And in any event the 
problems of great heights are not 
merely a matter of muscles. Above 
21.000 feet a man’s 
cold drops, his mental activity flags, 
the acid-alkali balance of the blood 
is disturbed, the respiratory center 
of the is affected. There is 
great loss of water from the lungs 


resistance to 


brain 


due to the increased breathing rate 
in the thin air. There is also muscular 
wastage. To counter the fluid loss, 
from five to seven pints of liquid a 








day are essential. The Chinese say 
they just forgot about thie. 

And now let us look at the thre 
final points which clinch the argy. 
ment that the Chinese lied about the 
Everest ascent: 

1. The day the Chinese launched 
their final assault, an Indian climb. 
ing team was also moving against 
the summit. The Indian team was 
driven off the mountain by conditions 
of intense cold, high wind and snoy, 
The Chinese say they had special 
weather on their side. 

2. The Chinese assault team which 
toiled toward the crest for 19 hours 
had already been climbing for seven 
successive days. In fact, it had come 
straight up from the valley floor, 
from 16,700 feet to 27,790 feet, 
finishing the ascent the day before 
the summit thrust was made. And 
after these eight days of effort it was 
able to climb down to 27,790 feet on 
the ninth day and then continue 
climbing, “with a brief interruption 
for a snack” on the ninth night. That 
is not fit even to tell to the Marines. 

3. The Chinese have no _ proof 
whatever that they were ever near 
the summit. Their description of 
scenery could not be more vague. 
They took no photographs “because 
it was too dark to do so,” though it 
was light enough for them to collect 
rock specimens for Mao. They de 
scended to 28,840 feet where they 
“took a few shots.” Now that is 
interesting, because we know this 
altitude can be reached. It has been 
surpassed several times by British 
expeditions and it is below the spol 
at which the Chinese say their 
oxygen ran out. 

On March 20, 1954, just one da) 
under six years before the Commu: 
nists held their planning meeting @ 
the foot of Everest, The New Yorker 
published a cartoon of two moult 
taineers who have already climbed 
long way and are now at the foot of 
an overwhelming peak. One says: 
“Hey, George, why can’t we jus 
fake the last couple of chapters?” 

Maybe that’s where the Chine 
got the idea. 
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inese suf We are involved in mankind . . . and with what happens 


to the 100 million people east of the Iron Curtain’ 


The Captive Nations 


By Paul H. Douglas 


HE RussIAN .drive westward 
Be cinn Hitler in 1944 and 1945 
placed the Russian armies in mili- 
tary possession of East Europe. 
Fifteen years later we are still con- 
cerned with the question of what 
shall be the fate of these captive 
people. In the election campaign of 
1952, John Foster Dulles attacked 
the doctrine of mere “containment” 
as cowardly and demanded that we 
pursue a policy of liberation. 

The methods for achieving libera- 
tion, however, were not started and, 
when revolts broke out in Central 
and Eastern Europe in 1953, the new 
Administration found that it did not 
have the plans, the means or the will 
to make good the pledges of the 
year before. A cruel hoax had been 
practiced upon the heroic men who, 
trusting in these campaign speeches, 
lost their lives or their freedom in 
avain effort to be free. As the years 
passed, the talk of liberation faded 
more and more into the background. 
The subject was muted at the Geneva 
summit conference of 1955 and the 
revolutions of the following year 
found us as unready to help the 
tehels as we had been in 1953. 

Today, powerful voices are sug- 
gesting that we drop the whole sub- 
ject of liberation and accept the 
slatus quo as final. East of the Iron 
Curtain. it is said, Russia should be 
recognized by the West as dominant 
in fact and in law, both now and for 
the predictable future. This position 
is strongly supported by Prime 
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Sevatorn Paut H. Douctas (D.-IIl.) 
here looks at the background of 
Captive Nations Week, July 17-23. 
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Minister Harold Macmillan, and, 
while it is opposed by Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and_ General 
Charles de Gaulle, their opposition 
is not as strong on this point as it 
is on East Germany and on Berlin. 
Similar voices are being raised in 
this country. The most influential 
American commentator, Walter Lipp- 
mann, has urged such a recognition 
of the status quo for several years. 

Before we condemn this policy, 
let us seek to understand it. Its ad- 
vocates are not necessarily either 
evil or duplicitous. They pride them- 
selves on being realists. They say: 
“Russian armies, tanks, guns, planes 
and missiles contro] Poland and the 
other subject nations. Successful 
revolutions from within are impos- 
sible. To encourage them would 
merely kill off tens of thousands of 
patriots and weaken still further the 
cause of national independence. To 
refuse to recognize Russia’s claim 
for dominance might trigger a nu- 
clear attack by Russia and result in 
the destruction of this country and 
the Western world as well.” There- 
fore, it is reasoned, don’t argue with 
reality. Accept it. Forget the pledges 
which Stalin gave at Yalta and for- 
get the claims of the people of 
Eastern and Central Europe. Perhaps 
if we throw them overboard Khrush- 
chev will leave us alone. 

How similar is this reasoning to 
that of the appeasers who from 1935 
to 1939 urged the world not to op- 
pose the aggressions of Hitler and 
Mussolini but to accept them as 
means of satisfying the Nazi and 
Fascist desire for conquest and 
domination! Appeasement certainly 


proved impossible in dealing with 
the Fascist dictatorships. It is even 
less possible in dealing with Com- 
munism. 

Those of us who disagree with the 
policy of accommodation and of 
abandoning the 100 million people 
in the captive countries are often 
accused of being swayed by political 
motives. We are charged with being 
concerned only with the fate of Poles, 
Czechs and Lithuanians, rather than 
with that of our fellow Americans. 
It is said that we are tools of the 
organizations in this country which 
are concerned with their homelands 
and that we are standing in the way 
of peace and increasing the danger 
of a nuclear war. For if we urge that 
the people east of the Iron Curtain 
should be free .and independent, or 
at least have the chance for fair 
elections under genuinely neutral 
auspices, we may—it is alleged—pro- 
voke a nuclear attack by Russia. It 
is better, therefore, say our critics, 
to yield an untenable position than 
to run such a risk. 

The answer to this attack is very 
simple. The Russian Communists 
will not be deterred from attacking 
the free world by moralistic preach- 
ing, professions of friendship or 
even by concessions, but rather by 
a fear of reprisals on the part of the 
democracies which would make such 
a venture too costly. One of the most 
powerful deterrents to a Communist 
attack would also be the active op- 
position of the subject peoples. If 
the Communists know that in the 
event of war they would face the 
open or sullen opposition of the 100 
million people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, they will be far less likely to 
start trouble. 

What then would be the effect of 
our abandoning the cause of libera- 
tion and either explicitly recognizing 
the permanence of Russian control 
over the subject peoples or failing to 
mention our support for their legiti- 
mate purposes? Would it not plunge 
these people into deep discourage- 
ment and make most of them indif- 
ferent to what happened? Would it 








not lead others to go along with the 
tide? The Russians would very 
quickly sense this, exult in our 
abandonment of the cause of freedom 
and of self-determination, and propa- 
gandize for new adherents. The 
psychological deterrent to war would, 
thereby, be greatly reduced. 

Precisely here, in the psychological 
aspects of the world struggle, the 
so-called “realists” make their great 
mistake. They tend to think of power 
in purely material terms—in the rela- 
tive number of divisions and in the 
strength of the artillery, tanks, planes 
and missiles. I do not deny the im- 
portance of these factors. But I do 
most emphatically deny that they are 
the only consideration. 

There are moral forces in man. 
Most men have the desire for free- 
dom and for control over their own 
affairs. This desire is just as keen 
among people east of the Iron Cur- 
tain as it is elsewhere. And if this 
feeling can be kept vibrant and alive, 
we will have a powerful defense 
against Communist aggression. 

I am not ashamed to say that I 
am concerned about the freedom of 
men and women everywhere. I was 
grieved by the fate of the Jews under 
Hitler. I am grieved at the lot of 
those under Communism. We of the 
human race are brothers, one of an- 
other, and in the long run this world 
cannot exist half-slave and half-free. 
We are involved in mankind, and I 
would like to say to the self-styled 
realists that if they are not really 
concerned with what happens to the 
100 million east of the Iron Curtain, 
they should be ashamed. 


Let me make it clear, however. 
that I am not proposing a war of 
liberation. There was too much loose 
thinking about this subject eight 
years ago. What I am saying is 
that we should keep alive the moral, 
and I believe the inalienable, right 
of these people to decide for them- 
selves if they want to be free; that 
we should assert this right by public 
statements; and that we should carry 
this message by radio to the people 
concerned. © 1960—IFS 


By Sharokh Sabavala 





Soviet-Bloc Aid 


New DELHI 
OSCOW THIS SUMMER has more 
Indian VIPs than ever before 
and as Sino-Indian relations steadily 
deteriorate, so both India and Russia 
appear to be making a systematic 
effort to strengthen their mutual ties. 
India is happy over Russia’s con- 
tinued neutrality in the border dis- 
pute with China, and Russia, if In- 
dian diplomatic observers in the 
Soviet capital are to be believed, is 
more than content that New Delhi 
manages to cling to the last shreds of 
its neutralist policy despite continued 
public-opinion pressure on the Nehru 
Government. 

To express its satisfaction in con- 
crete terms, the Soviet Union has 
made a blanket offer to the Indian 
Atomic Energy Commission of aid 
in setting up an atomic reactor— 
without strings—and in exploration 
and exploitation of atomic minerals 
and training Indian personnel. The 
offer was personally conveyed, a few 
months azo, by Khrushchev’s right- 
hand atomic scientist, V. S. Emel- 
yanov, and in return India’s top 
physicist and secretary of its AEC, 
Homi J. Bhabha, last month led an 
important delegation to Moscow. In 
the oil while Russia and 
Rumania are already building two 
new oil refineries for the Indian Gov- 


sector, 


ernment, a sum of 277 million rubles 
has been allocated out of a 1500- 
million ruble credit extended last 
September for furthering Indo-Soviet 
oil exploration. Soviet technicians 
and drills are already at work at new 
strikes in western India. Moscow will 
also import, at cut rates, several 
thousand barrels of petroleum prod- 
ucts this year in order to help India 
“break the distribution monopoly of 
foreign oil interests.” The Indian Oil 
Minister has also gone to Moscow 
to further all this collaboration. 


He then was followed by the 
Indian Finance Minister, the coun. 
try’s leading anti-Communist leader, 
Morarji Desai, who did have further 
discussions on the credits extended 
by Russia to further India’s third 
Five Year Plan projects. And then, 
to say thank you for everything, In. 
dian President Rajendra Prasad went 
on a state visit accompanied by the 
country’s Labor Minister, as Minis- 

visit was said 
purpose. It was 


ter-in-waiting. His 
to have a dual 
intended to convey a friendly warn- 


ing to the Kremlin leaders about f 
their Peking colleagues’ activities, f 


which if further stepped-up along 
India’s northern borders this sum- 
mer may push India completely into 
the Western The Indian 
President went to Moscow at a time 
when India’s relations with the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States were never better, when Nehru 
has established new contacts with 
President de Gaulle and when Bonn 
is moving, slowly but surely, to gear 


alliance. 


up its aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, particularly India. The visit 
also coincided not only with a new 
low ebb in the fortunes of Commu- 
nism in India, but also with a new 
and widespread disruption and dis- 
unity in the leadership of the Indian 
Communist party. All this cannot be 
lost on Moscow and indications are 
that it is not. 

The visit’s second purpose was to 
say a particularly warm thank you 
for the manner in which Russia has 
been implementing its aid programs 
here. In this context and through the 
President, the country thinks pr: 
marily of the million-ton steel mill 
at Bhilai (central India) for which 
the Soviet Union has extended a 500- 
million ruble credit, repayable im 
easy annual installments over a num- 
ber of years and with the extraordi- 
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Communist assistance is being stepped up and diversified 


Bolsters Indian Neutralism 


narily low interest rate of 2.5 per 
cent. No other country has matched 
this offer (West Germany and the 
UK also are building two million- 
ton steel plants for the Indian Gov- 
emment). Nor, as far as Indians 
can see, have they been able to 
match the earnestness of the Russian 
endeavor, the zeal with which 700 
Russian technicians have been work- 
ing in extremes of temperature, or 
the friendliness with which their 
families have settled down beside the 
families of Indian technicians and 
workers, 

If Khrushchev, in 1956, thought to 

earn the good will of Government 
and people through a single spectacu- 
lar project, he has more than suc- 
ceeded. More than 400 factories 
in Moscow, Leningrad, Sverdlovsk, 
Kharkov and Dnepropetrovsk turned 
out the design and machinery which, 
then, and without a hitch on the 
Russian side, was transported to In- 
dia in 150 ships. The Russians, open- 
ly competing with their West German 
and British rivals, who refused to 
accept the challenge, decided to get 
ahead and stay ahead both in the 
construction program and in produc- 
tion. They have succeeded. More- 
over, they decided to show that they 
were good mixers, better than other 
Europeans, that they could rough it 
better, settle down in new conditions 
better and merge better with their 
fellow Indian workers, In all this, 
also, they have succeeded better than 
the foreign nationals of other aid- 
givers, 
Bhilai, today, by all standards, 
8 a magnificent achievement and 
the Russians, realizing what a good 
ivestment it has been, have now 
Promise:] to help expand Bhilai’s out- 
put from a million to 2.5 million 
tons by the end of the third Indian 
Plan in 1965-66. 
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In another sphere, too, the Rus- 
sians have proved unusually shrewd. 
They have made most detailed studies 
of Indian conditions and Indian 
planning with the result that they 
were always first on the scene with 
offers every time a major project 
looked as if it were getting off the 
drawing boards. The fact that their 
contribution to the second Five Year 
Plan and to the third is so much 
smaller than that of the Western 
countries is solely because the West 
still makes so many things better 
than the Russians can and India, 
despite good will, low interest and 
zeal, wants only the best. Even here, 
the Russians are not entirely without 
resources, Rumanian drillers, Czech 
foundrymen, Polish craftsmen, tech- 
nicians from the highly developed 
East German industry have all been 
pressed into service to give the im- 
pression that Communist aid to India 
is bigger and better than it actually 
is. 

As a result, today, the Commu- 
nist world, barring China, is doing 
more trade with India than ever be- 
fore. India cannot help but notice 
that while its exports—vital in the 
drive to earn foreign exchange—to 
West Europe are falling and trade 
imbalance is growing—especially 
since the formation of the European 
Common Market—those to the Iron 
Curtain world are rapidly rising. 
Most Communist countries are ready 
to negotiate in Indian rupees—which 
also greatly favors India—and use 
their rupee earnings to make their 
country. The 
savings in foreign exchange, thus, is 
considerable and Government of- 
ficials claim far outweighs the dan- 
gerous possibility that part of those 
earnings may be used for other than 
strictly commercial purposes. 

Indians constantly are on_ the 


purchases in this 


alert against Soviet and _ satellite 
counterpart funds trickling into the 
coffers of the Indian Communist 
party. Some undoubtedly do, but at 
the first breath of suspicion, such a 
howl usually goes up that Indian 
Communists are finding this type 
of external assistance embarrassing 
rather than useful. To look at Rus- 
sia’s practical achievements in this 
part of the world, therefore, is to be 
impressed, despite oneself. The chief 
and only fly in the Russian ointment, 
however, is China. The size of the 
fly was indicated in June by the 
decision of the Indian President to 
accept a long-standing invitation to 
visit Moscow at a time when, 
as Commander-in-Chief of India’s 
armed forces, he had an important 
hand in the hurried purchase of 
much military equipment from the 
West. The purpose for which this 
equipment may have to be used is 
all too obvious, but Khrushchev him- 
self, nothing daunted, has offered to 
sell India a high-altitude Russian 
helicopter to keep India’s military 
outposts in the high Himalayas well 
supplied. 

But the air of studied impartiality 
this and other gestures indicate does 
not hide Soviet perturbation at de- 
teriorating New Delhi-Peking rela- 
tions. Whatever else Russia may be 
able to do, it is finding it more and 
more difficult—in Southeast Asia— 
to get over the fact that the biggest 
real and potential threat to the peace 
of this continent comes, not from a 
Western “Imperialism,” but from an 
Eastern ‘“peoples’ state.” Despite 
great Soviet effort and through no 
fault of its builders. Bhilai’s founda- 
tions, therefore, are not as solid as 
Moscow hoped they would be. And it 
is partly to cover up this weakness 
that the tempo of aid is being 
stepped up and diversified. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


HORTLY BEFORE the outbreak of 

World War II, the most famous 
debating society in the world, the 
Oxford Union, discussed and passed 
a resolution that its members would 
not fight for King and country in 
the event of another war. When the 
war came most of those who voted 
for this resolution did fight; some 
lost their lives and, if they recalled 
that flip resolution, they probably 
regretted it as one of the most fool- 
ish actions of their lives. For noth- 
ing so encourages a dictator in ar- 
rogant aggression as signs of fear, 
weakness and hesitation among his 
opponents. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, nothing contributes so much 
to the likelihood of war as anti-war 
declarations by citizens of countries 
which, by their records, will cer- 
tainly never try to strike the first 
blow. 

This train of thinking was set in 
motion when I recently attended an 
overflow “peace rally” in a Cam- 
bridge church, addressed by the 
famous chemist, Linus Pauling, 
Harvard Professor H. Stuart Hughes, 
British Member of Parliament Philip 
Noel-Baker and Rabbi Roland 
Gittelsohn. Pauling tried to make 
the flesh 
the horrors of nuclear warfare, ex- 
pressed a view (not confirmed by 
past, recent or present experience) 


creep with pictures of 


that disarmament is quite simple and 
easy, referred to Dr. Edward Teller 
and “others who want to rely on 


‘ 


fear and war” as “insane people who 
are trying to keep the cold war 
going.” That Communist philosophy 
and Soviet policy had anything to 
do with the cold war or the need 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


The New Failures 


Of U.S. Nerve 


for defense of free peoples with the 
most modern and effective weapons 
never seemed to enter into the mind 
of the distinguished chemist or of 
the other speakers and participants 
in the meeting. 
Noel-Baker, the most 
and 


attractive 
reasonable of the speakers, 
seemed to succumb to wishful think- 
ing when he declared that Khrush- 


chey wants disarmament as much as 


the West. (This was before the 
Communists walked out of the 
Geneva disarmament talks without 


even considering the new American 
proposals. ) 

Hughes, who had already gone on 
record as preferring Soviet occupa- 
tion to nuclear warfare, went all out 
for unilateral disarmament by the 
United States. He praised the efforts 
of some misguided people to stage 
a series of “vigils,” marches and 
demonstrations against the construc- 
tion of Polaris submarines (one of 
most deterrent 
weapons) at New London and called 
on all “peace groups” to renounce 
a foreign policy based on the threat 
of nuclear retaliation. The considera- 
tion of how much liberty would be 
left in America or in the world if 
Soviet and Chinese aggression were 
not restrained by the knowledge of 
America’s power of nuclear retalia- 


our promising 


tion did not enter into his reflections 
at all. 

The spirit of this meeting was in 
line with that of a new organization, 
calling itself “Committees of Cor- 
respondence” and dedicated to the 
goal of unilateral American disarma- 
ment. Among its members are three 
Harvard professors, Hughes, soci- 





ologist David Riesman and j)sycholp. 
gist Michael Maccoby, as well x 
philosopher Erich Fromm 
veteran pacifist A. J. Muste anj 
Harold Taylor, ex-President of Sarah 
Lawrence College. But this organiza. 
tion is sadly different from the Com. 
mittees of Correspondence formed 


social 


on the eve of the American Revoly. 


tion. These organized resistance 
to tyranny; their modern name. 
sake would surrender to tyranny 


without firing a shot. Certainly this 
would be the easily predictable re. 
sult of its recommendation: “A deep. 
rooted, immediate and total break 
with the policy of military deter. 
rence.” 

The Committee is, at least, frank; 
it concedes that a possible conse: 
quence of unilateral American dis. 
armament, which it advocates. would 
“Soviet 


and tyranny over the United States,” 


include invasion, conquest 
but this, it comfortingly reassures 
us, would be “within the limits of 
human experience.” There are more 
manifestations in _ other 
countries: the half-baked Japanese 
(the 


whom do not know what they are 


serious 


students great majority of 
doing, while the organized minority 
of Communist wirepullers knows very 
well), clamoring for a_ neutralism 
that would leave Japan naked to 
Soviet and Chinese aggression, the 
silly Britons who stage marches from 
installation at Alder- 
maston to London and whose mood 


the nuclear 


is seriously infecting the left wing 
of the Labor party. Imagine what 


would happen if a group of Soviet | 


citizens even spotted the location of 
a Soviet nuclear or missile base, to 
say nothing of putting on a dis 
approving demonstration there! 

These super-appeasement move- 
ments amount to nerve crack-ups 
and like other failings they are more 
obvious in democratic countries be 
cause of freedom of expression and 
communication. But:they are based 
on fallacies which the instinctive 
patriotism and common sense of the 
free peoples of the West will quickly 
reject. 
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formed The Corporation in Modern Society. 
1 Revolu Edited by Edward S. Mason. 
resistance Harvard. 335 pp. $6.75. 
n name. 
tyranny) Ir Is APPROPRIATE that this vol- 
inly this ume of essays on the role of the 
table re. corporation should begin with a fore- 
“A deep.§word by Adolf A. Berle. His The 
al break@Modern Corporation and _ Private 
‘y deter-@ Property, written with Gardiner C. 
Means and published in 1932, still 
t. frank; Bserves as a landmark in the progress 
e conse-fof public recognition of how funda- 
can dis-@mentally an economy has changed 
s. wouldfwhen the individual capitalist-en- 
conquest fi trepreneur has become transformed 
States,” J into the corporation with autonomous 











eassures |management. Berle has continued to 
imits of §develop his ideas in this field with 
re more fhis latest book, Power Without 
other | Property. 
japanese} The present volume re-examines 
rity of }the Berle theses as set forth in his 
hey are {first book and as later modified, and 
ninority } are by no means accepted by all the 


ws very } authors of the essays included. The 
itralism | three main Berle propositions are 
iked to }summarized by John Lintner in the 
on, the } essay, “The Financing of the Corpo- 
es from } tation.” “The first affirmed increas- 
Alder- } ing concentration in the economic 
» mood f and financial structure of the Ameri- 
ft wing } a1 economy. The second emphasized 
e what | Progressive separation of control 
Soviet | ftom ownership in non-financial 
tion of | “orporations and the resulting cen- 
ase, to § ttalization of economic and financial 
a dis: | Power within these corporations in 
re! the hands of small management 
move: | SToups increasingly free from stock- 
ck-ups holders’ influence and _ classical 
e more | Market constraints. The third, on the 
ies be: f basis of this centralization of power 
yn and § aNd freedom from constraint, assert- 
based fd major change in corporate be- 
inctive | havior and performance.” 
of the { Lintner notes, however, that Berle 
juickly J "0W recovnizes that assets and em- 
ployment «re little, if any, more con- 
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centrated in large manufacturing cor- 
porations than they were 30 years 
ago. Indeed, he maintains that in all 
non-financial corporations they are 
even less concentrated. He proceeds 
to offer impressive evidence that the 
managements of corporations do not 
act as though they were free from 
classical market restraints even while 
he recognizes that they are free to 
a large extent from stockholders’ in- 
fluence. The evidence he arrays goes 
far in denying that the decline in 
stockholders’ power over corporate 
management has in fact produced 
“major changes in corporate be- 
havior and performance.” 

Lintner’s evidence affords addition- 
al support to the reversal among 
many economists of the opinions so 
widely held during the Great De- 
pression that competition had de- 
clined to the point where American 
capitalism had undergone funda- 
mental change and where a large 
measure of governmental interven- 
tion and regulation had become in- 
evitable. Yet as Edward S. Mason 
points out in his introductory chap- 
ter, those who doubt the significance 
of the “managerial revolution,” on 
the basis of the failure of the share 
of economic activity controlled by 
the largest corporations to grow any 
faster than has the economy as a 
whole, cannot thus simply dispose of 
the matter. He concludes that despite 
the lack of evidence of increased con- 
centration, “there may well have oc- 
cured a profound change in the way 
industrial enterprises are managed.” 
Mason is certainly right and the 
development of the American corpo- 
ration has indeed brought about 
changes profound enough to warrant 


The New Face of the Corporation 


Reviewed by Calvin Hoover 


Professor of economics, 
Duke University 


the devotion of the exceptional 
powers of analysis of the authors of 
these 14 essays to the problem of the 
nature of the modern corporation 
and of its associated and sometimes 
competing institutions. 

Granted that management has 
escaped from the control of the 
stockholders, as substantially all the 
authors agree, need anything be done 
about it and, if so, what? While 
there is some recognition of the 
validity of Berle’s later doctrine that 
corporate management does not now 
act exclusively to maximize profits 
for stockholders but in order to 
serve a rather diffuse public interest, 
none of the authors is entirely happy 
about this, Some deny, like Lintner, 
that corporate managers have aban- 
doned profit maximization; others, 
like Eugene Rostow, argue that if 
they have abandoned it they should 
not have done so. As Mason puts 
it, “Traditionally the incentives con- 
nected with profit maximization have 
been thought to constitute an essen- 
tial part of the justification of a 
private enterprise system.” He goes 
on to point out that if equity rather 
than profits is now the corporate ob- 
jective, one of the distinctions be- 
tween the private and the public sec- 
tors disappears. Abram Chayes, how- 
ever, maintains there is little reason 
to decry the decline of stockholder 
influence since he maintains that the 
interests of the stockholder are less 
vital and are less in need of repre- 
sentation than other parties at in- 
terest, such as the workers or the 
customers of a corporation. 

It is impossible, within the space 
limitations, to do justice to these 
essays, ranging from those dealing 
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with cognate institutions, such as 
Neil Chamberlain’s “The Corpora- 
tion and the Trade Union,” to a 
most useful comparative analysis of 
organizational forms in the Soviet 
economy in “Industrial Enterprise 
in Russia,” by Alexander Gerschen- 
kron. Of particular interest is C. A. 
R. Crosland’s “The Private and Pub- 
lic Corporation in Great Britain.” 
Speaking of the private corporation, 
he says, “Nor is there much sign 
that the management maximizes 
profits from an altruistic desire to 
maximize the income of share-hold- 
ers.” He points out how large firms 
are constantly being rebuked in the 
financial press for their failure to 
regard high dividends as the primary 
aim of business activity. Even if 
profits are seen partly as a source 
of prestige, they are, in the climate 
of the welfare state, far from being 
the only source. An altered climate 
of public opinion considerably re- 
stricts the bounds of what is socially 
permissible in business activity. 

Crosland goes on to point out that 
the private corporation is now recog- 
nized as more sensitive to public 
opinion and social considerations and 
to the circumscribing counter-power 
of labor than before the war. Con- 
currently, experience with the public 
corporation has diminished  en- 
thusiasm for this alternative organi- 
zational form. As he says, “The pub- 
lic corporation does not appear to 
be satisfactorily accountable to any- 
one.” Where before the war it was 
assumed that a change in ownership 
was an essential condition of govern- 
mental control, today it is realized 
that control can be made effective 
without nationalization. 

If I have given the impression that 
these essays have been written solely 
to examine and then defend or refute 
Berle’s doctrine of the nature of the 
corporation, this is wrong. The es- 
says are packed with ideas and data; 
the arguments presented by the 
authors have “bite”; and the volume 
will be used as a most valuable 
source on the nature of the mod- 
ern corporation for a long time. 
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A Colony of *Artistics’ F: 


But Not For Love. 
By May Natalie Tabak. 
Horizon. 255 pp. $3.75. 


THE HALLMARKS of caste and class 
in postwar American society have 
been subjected to intense microscopic 
scrutiny in the past 10 years, The 
tribal rites, morals and social tech- 
nics of life in the big corporation, 
in the suburbs, in the academic com- 
munity, have been satirically or 
“scientifically” pegged by William H. 
Whyte, John Keats, Vance Packard, 
A. C. Spectorsky, John Cheever, to 
name If none has 
matched the achievement of such 
earlier masters as John Marquand, 


only a_ few. 


they have nonetheless provided en- 
tertainment and some enlightenment 
to the self-conscious (self-absorbed ? ) 
American public. 

May Natalie Tabak’s novel But 
Not For Love is in this genre of so- 
cial anthropology and as an examina- 
tion of a new species of group living 
it holds out considerable promise. 
The mise-en-scéne is the stylish art 
colony which has sprung up on the 
eastern tip of Long Island, encroach- 
ing on the preserve of the conserva- 
tive rich who formerly held it in fee. 
A study of this new kind of com- 
munity seems timely since the old 
stereotype of romantic penury in 
Greenwich Village and Provincetown 
is at least partly invalidated today 
by the unprecedented prosperity of a 
substantial number of fashionable 
painters and writers. 

Unfortunately, the implied promise 
of the novel is not fulfilled. Far from 
being unique, the colony seems al- 
most indistinguishable from any 
standard Philistine suburb. Social 
competitiveness is the fuel that 
powers its main engine, sex and al- 
cohol the palliatives for the poisonous 
fumes this generates. Art and “cul- 
ture” are a means, primarily, for 
social advancement, in the classic 


bourgeois tradition. Rather than 
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and 
Reviewed by L. B. Edward 
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y 
fi 
1 
but 

artists, these people might perhapibik 
be better labelled “‘artistics.” Ba J 
Eschewing the clinical approach tf one 
her subject, the author omits alfithe 
physical description, leaving us with§bar 
out even the sense of a specific geojart 
graphical setting. Her method is “ex§Th 
pressionistic”: sharp — intermittengplo 
flashes of illumination successiveliKa 
applied to the characters one by onefgant 
These are predominantly female—th@“g 
wives of the artists, themselves alsggché 
practicing artists on a trivial scale 1 
In uncovering the motives and strate/jwh 
gems of these women, the authoglike 
ironically depicts a sort of generijnot 
female psyche: grasping, hysteriajgat 
prone and corroded by self-deception} for 
and despair. There is Katie Sandjsim 
convinced she can never be accepted}the 
by the “group.” There is the richfdre 
divorcee, Amy Cooper, who _hasare 
bought herself a painter whom shejver 
tends like a fragile greenhouse bloom con 
In at least two instances the irony§pre 
is overstrained: in the case of Vaidelfnot 
Lanier, who migrates compulsively} 
from lover to lover until, momentarily} Tal 
checked by a hiatus in the supply, she} of 
is forced to lay siege to her ownftell 
husband—only to find him barricad-} for 
ed in his laboratory with his ows} tic 
mistress, And there are the Bensons,} bei 
intent on gaining entree to the great} no 
world of art, who lavishly butter up} the 
a visiting museum director only toner 
find they have got hold of the wrong §Lo 
man. One of the best, and perhaps fas 
the most appealing, of the portrails evi 
is of Babs Trumbull, who makesftro 
the startling discovery that all het jwa 
good will and wisdom are simply the Bbut 
products of indoctrination (mainly a fch 
the hands of a progressive girl fthi 
college) and do not truly reflect het fro 
own experience at all. tha 
Only the husbands are examined it Ja t 
connection with the process of cree fin 
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we work, but here too problems are 
resented in terms of psychic path- 
slogy: the throes of creative “block” 
ond the rather contrived mechanisms 
by which they seek to free themselves 
of it. 

The deus ex machina is that trite 
but apparently never-fail igniter: a 
hikini-clad blonde at the wheel of 
a Jaguar. She is the second wife of 
one of the local squires. Thwarted by 
the hostility and hauteur of her hus- 
band’s friends, she seeks to enter the 
artistic set as a revenge and escape. 
The “artistics” in turn seek to ex- 
ploit her for their own purposes: 
Katie, who discovers her, as a catch 


Hand a bait to lure the elusive 


“croup”; her husband Herbert as a 


elves alsgacharacter in his new book, etc. 
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The weakness of the novel is that 
while all the characters bear some 
likeness to real individuals, they do 
not “work” as a group. Their 
gatherings invariably occur in the 
form of a party and the effect is 
simply that of bodies colliding in 
the dark. Rather than moments of 
dramatic revelation, these gatherings 
are vortexes of obscurity. The con- 
versation is witless repartee; there is 
considerable destruction of movable 
property; nothing is resolved and 
nothing is started. 

The fact is that while May Natalie 
Tabak is adept at portraying states 
of mind, she lacks the eye for the 
telling material detail and the ear 
for speecl: which conjure up a par- 
ticular and singular “set” of human 
beings, One cannot, after reading the 
novel, feel securely in possession of 
the taste, sound, atmosphere, of the 
new art colony on the eastern tip of 
long Island, Or perhaps it is merely 
a Herbert Sand noted in his in- 
fvitable writer’s notebook: “The 
trouble with the crowd was that it 
was made up of a lot of personalities, 
but there was not one single dramatic 
character among them. They did odd 
things and wore odd clothes but 
nothing ever really happened to them 
that couldn’t be described better in 
‘travelogue or a documentary than 
a novel.’ 
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‘An American Epic’ 


Herbert Hoover and Germany, 
By Louis P, Lochner, 
Macmillan. 244 pp. $5.00. 


WHEN ONLY A very few Americans 
had heard the name of Herbert 
Hoover his name was known to al- 
most every German child. That was 
after World War I when the name 
Hoover stood for such unheard-of 
delights in the minds of German kids 
as the nourishing, sweet chocolate 
milk they got every morning in 
school. Amidst the hunger which re- 
sulted from an Allied war-time 
blockade which continued after the 
armistice, the gifts of the Hoover- 
Speisung (Hoover’s feeding) seemed 
truly wondrous. I was fed by Herr 
Hoover then and today, more than 
40 years later, his name still is as- 
sociated with the taste of goodness. 

Although labelled an_ isolationist, 
and sometimes libelled as _ such, 
Hoover’s active, voluntary contribu- 
tion to foreign peoples has been on 
an unprecedented scale. The Bel- 
gians during World War I, the Rus- 
sians after it, and the Germans 
throughout his life have been bene- 
ficiaries of this Quaker of Swiss 
descent who, whatever the politics 
of the day, put human brotherhood 
first, then efficiently translated it into 
action. Neither as President nor as 
elder statesman did he take lightly 
America’s responsibility toward and 
involvement with the rest of the 
world. In fact, from the White House 
or his Waldorf-Towers apartment, 
he influenced foreign developments 
wisely and well. 

Because in his lifetime Germany 
was the pivotal point in the struggle 
for international peace and _pros- 
perity, Hoover’s influence on that 
country’s destiny had a_ special 
meaning. This relationship—between 
Herbert Hoover and Germany—is 
the subject of Louis P. Lochner’s 
highly enjoyable and valuable book. 
Lochner uses all the skill, perceptive- 


Reviewed by Norbert Muhlen 


Contributor, “Reader’s Digest,” 
“Saturday Evening Post” 


ness and understanding which have 
made him one of America’s great 
foreign correspondents; in fact, 
Lochner today seems as much an 
elder statesman in his profession as 
Hoover in his, 

Lochner contributes interesting in- 
formation which—in the 1920s and 
1930s—he gathered as chief of the 
Associated Press bureau in Berlin 
and later as the correspondent at- 
tached to Hoover’s post-World-War- 
II mission to Germany. Though no 
other “Old Berlin Hand” can add 
to Lochner’s treasure of recollections, 
he has also diligently studied the files 
and memories of other observers, as 
well as the vast diplomatic and bio- 
graphical published materials on 
Hoover and his works. 

What emerges from this exhaustive 
research is the story of a leader who 
foresaw the dangers of the future 
and suggested the correct means of 
overcoming them, but was frustrated 
by forces outside of his control. 
Whether he fed starving civilians, or 
pleaded for an end to reparations 
payments, or tried to defer war debt 
payments to this country, he knew 
it was necessary to stop the threaten- 
ing advance of the Nazis as well as 
the Communists when few others 
gave much thought to this threat. 
And when in World War II the voice 
of “Doctor Win-the-War” swept the 
land, his was the lonely, virtuous 
voice of a “Doctor Win-the-Peace.” 

While 86-year-old Hoover works 
at completing An American Epic, his 
three-volume history of this country’s 
voluntary, international relief efforts 
and achievements, Lochner’s Herbert 
Hoover and Germany supplies it with 
an impressive companion piece in 
advance. I enjoyed it as much today 
as 40 years ago I enjoyed the Hoover- 
Speisung chocolate milk. 
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The Noble Savage. New World Writing +16. Reviewed by J. Kirk Sale M 
Meridian, 254 pp. $1.65. Lippincott. 286 pp. $1.45. Associate Editor, “The New Leader” S 
ht 
WHY ANYONE WOULD want to name tween a master and servant, or plore the fact that many literary «] 
a periodical The Noble Savage 1 Thomas Pynchon’s story of the off- magazines persist in publishing fron w 
can’t imagine, but the editors have beat suburbanite who goes to live a pool of a dozen or so old-nev§ fe 
put the title in inch-high letters on in a garbage dump. writers instead of gambling on wm st 
both front and back covers of their There is no reason to demand tried authors and ideas,” and therf fa 
first issue apparently without em- that the editors of a new magazine attempt to meet the problem bf TI 
barrassment, Under the title, on a like The Noble Savage print only opening their periodical to materiaf ~ 
slick purple background, they have _un- or lesser-knowns and let the “by those whose work, until now) 
placed the names of the contributors —_well-knowns publish in The New _ has been known only to their friends, 
Mark Harris, Wright Morris, Her- Yorker or Esquire. They have a per- relatives and teachers.” Now this 
bert Gold, etc.—all the best-selling fect right to publish the big names certainly can have its pitfalls, as thee T} 
names of what are still called the and sell thousands of copies and let — death of many a magazine devoted By 
“new young writers.” By contrast, the lesser fry stump along for them- to unknown writers can testify. Yep 7 
the cover of New World Writing #16 selves. But an argument could be the best measure of how successfully 
(the first issue under the Lippincott made that the editors do have some | NWW has accomplished its goal is 
imprint) is a ghastly orange and sort of responsibility to the younger to set it against The Noble Savage§ a 
green, with 1930-modern (and vir- writers, some sort of obligation, as Of the five superior pieces inf he 
tually illegible) type and no list of — long as they’re putting out a new NWW, only one, Kingsley Amis ve 
contributors, most of whose names magazine, to get into its pages those —_— essay on modern England as he sees} in 
would be unfamiliar anyway. people who are not represented on __ it after a 10-month visit to the US.— so 
This difference is not casual. It the pages of all the other literary is by an established and well-known} Pe 
reflects not only the separate aims magazines in the country. Look, for _ writer, and it is as perceptive and) tic 
of the two periodicals, but the kind a moment, at the list of those re- entertaining in its insight into the) of 
of writing as well: Savage is ap- sponsible for The Noble Savage: tight little isle (“If the old girl is@ a 
parently dedicated to minor works — Saul Bellow, Keith Botsford and Jack _ getting more horrible all the time) cr 
of established writers, NWW to “un- Ludwig, editors; John Berryman, she is in the same proportion getting} inc 
tried authors and ideas.” And in Ralph Ellison, Herbert Gold, Arthur funnier too”) as one would expect) of 
this first match, the newcomers win Miller, Wright Morris and Harvey from a writer of Amis’ stature. But) ter 
handily over the oldtimers. Their | Swados, contributing editors. Every it is matched in perception and inf cre 
writing, while on a very high level, single one has a piece in the first  telligence, if not in style, by Diana} St 
is not quite as accomplished perhaps, _issue (the contributing editors cer-  Butler’s “Lolita Lepidoptera,” the} me 
and often the ideas are rough, still _ tainly took their titles literally), ex- _first published piece of criticism byf | 
germinal, still searching; but what cept Botsford, who must have been a young woman who leads a fasci} Th 
they have to say is in most instances out selling subscriptions. All but one nating treasure hunt for the “hidden} wi 
far more exciting, far more textured _ has been published extensively before butterfly pattern” in Nabokov’s best} ad 
with thought and perception, than the — and by my count the 12 contributors seller. The other three pieces—Pyn-§ tio 
more polished, style-for-the-sake-of- _ have a total of more than 50 books _chon’s__ “Low-lands,” Richardson's} the 
style work of the big names, There to their names, Why is it necessary “The Credence Table” and John FJ pe 
are nice things from the Savage to have still another periodical for  Gilgun’s “A Penny for the Ferry) thi 
writers, of course, and no one could __ these writers? man”—are all by virtually unknow} mo 
fail to be impressed with Savage The editors of NWW, Stewart writers (the first 22 years old, the} see 
editor Jack Ludwig’s rambling story Richardson and Corlies M. Smith, others 24) who show a willingness tog wh 
of Ivy and Beat in California, or seem to be moving in to assist the delve into complicated modern prob exe 
Harvey Swados’ essay on the Patter- younger writers where the older lems and relationships which thf 
son-Johansson title fight last June. writers, now comfortably established, | Savage writers, for the most patt> suc 
But nothing in Savage struck me as have failed. They point perceptively do not share. Perhaps the most itt tio 
being as impressive, as striking—in to the heart of the problem, the very pressive, Gilgun’s is a sensitive treat} ma 
short, as interesting—as Jack Rich- problem emphasized by a new mag- _ ment of a family marked by tragedy § tur 
ardson’s tale of love and duty be- azine full of old writers: “We de- and failure as seen by the one mel fau 
26 The New Leader Au 
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ber who has finally managed to hang 
on to happiness. 

By contrast, he Noble Savage has 
only three really first-rate pieces: 
Mark Harris’ “The Self-Made Brain 
Surgeon” (done with his usual high 
humor and wry awareness), Swados’ 
“Exercise and Abstinence” and Lud- 
wig’s “Confusions: Thoreau in Cali- 
fornia.” This last is a wildly funny 
story of a transplanted Ivy Leaguer 
fascinated by the strugglings of a 
Thoreau-inspired Reichian (“Because 


I live the American life of Second 
Things First doesn’t mean | don’t 
know better”), and it is the one 
story in Savage written, strikingly 
enough, by a writer who has not yet 
published a novel. 

I don’t think there’s anything 
magic in publishing lesser-known 
writers, but I do think that their 
invigorated search for new answers 
to old problems (both literary and 
ideological) demands that they be 
given a larger platform than they 


have now. For even if their accom- 
plishments are not always as smooth 
and professional as those of the es- 
tablished writers, their attempts are 
so often more exciting to watch. 
That’s why The Noble Savage, for 
all its superficial slickness and talent- 
ed contributors, is a just-another 
literary collection, while New World 
Writing #16, for all its unevenness 
and inexperienced contributors, is 
a more valuable and important part 
of contemporary writing. 





The Very Model of a Real Executive 


The Men From The Boys. 


By Perrin Stryker. 
Harper. 237 pp. $3.95. 


THE ORGANIZATION MAN has found 
a champion. More than a champion, 
he has acquired an ideologist and, 
very likely, an embarrassment. There- 
in may lie the seeds of a small per- 
sonal tragedy. As befits a Luceman, 
Perrin Stryker has written a preten- 
tious avant garde manifesto in behalf 
of the corporate bureaucracy. His is 
a voice of bureaucratic collectivism 
crying in the wilderness of decadent 
individualism. The typical chairman 
of the board is a man of imperious 
temperament, but he harbors no se- 
cret aspiration to be Big Brother. 
Stryker’s authoritarian buffoonery 
may go unappreciated, 

Inevitably, this strident paean to 
The Real Executive will be compared 
with William H. Whyte Jr.’s less 
admiring recitative, The Organiza- 
tion Man, While Stryker grants that 
the managerial “individualist” ex- 
periences difficulties, he sees no 
threat to individuality itself in the 
modern corporation. Whyte, however, 
sees the emergence of a “social ethic” 
which legitimates social pressures 
exercised against the individual. 

Stryker absolves organization, as 
such, of responsibility for deforma- 
tion of the individual; only poor 
management can produce this unfor- 
tunate result. Whyte, too, sees no 
fault in organization itself; rather, 
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the difficulty lies in “the soft-minded 
denial that there is a conflict be- 
tween the individual and society.” 
Both Stryker and Whyte see the very 
beneficence of the organization to- 
ward its managerial retainers, and 
not merely the ever present threat of 
its withdrawal, as a menace to their 
integrity. 

Stryker finds fault only with 
thoughtless conformity to the mores 
of a corporation and with reverence 
for group opinions, but his book is 
an extended apologia for deliberate 
obeisance. Whyte raises the more 
fundamental issues posed by the 
mores themselves. He counsels The 
Organization Man to resist the pres- 
sure to conform—even if within the 
limits set by the realities of the mod- 
ern economic structure and the need 
for self-preservation. “He may tell 
the boss to go to hell, but he is going 
to have another boss, and, unlike 
the heroes of popular fiction, he can- 
not find surcease by leaving the arena 
to be a husbandman.” 

Both Stryker and Whyte deal with 
huge authoritarian systems embedded 
within a culture still essentially liber- 
tarian. Both examine the interrela- 
tionships of power, competence and 
personality in the inner workings of 
the large corporation, but Stryker 
demonstrates little of Whyte’s con- 


cern with the larger social and his- 
torical implications of the emergence 
of The Organization Man. Stryker is 
that man—or impersonates him. His 
fundamental preoccupation is with an 
ideal type, in the sociologist’s sense, 
with The Real Executive and with his 
cultivation, 

Stryker’s book is cast in the form 
of eleven fictional situations “illus- 
trating” outstanding characteristics 
of this ideal type. “As I see it,” says 
one of the characters with whom the 
author clearly identifies, “a young 
would-be executive has got to start 
out with a lot of personal ambition 
for money and power, but at some 
point he’ll have to shift his center 
of interest from wanting things for 
himself to wanting to develop his 
own potentials.” Mere managers are 
the boys: Their development has been 
arrested by an infantile fixation on 
money and power. The Real Execu- 
tives are The Men who exploit money 
and power for self-realization on a 
higher level. There is a germ of 
truth in this pseudo-Nietzschean ethic 
which separates The Men from the 
boys: It distinguishes between those 
who are merely powerful and those 
who constitute a genuine elite. 

Whyte’s book is a plea for in- 
tegrity, recognizing all the difficulties, 
addressed to The Organization Man. 
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On the surface, Stryker’s book al- 
most constitutes a do-it-yourself man- 
ual for boys eager to join the ranks 
of The Men. At a subterranean level, 
its farcical exaggerations, its hyper- 
bolical mystique of corporate leader- 
ship takes satiric vengeance upon The 
Men for all the indignities they have 
visited upon the boys. 

“In the accomplished executive,” 

Stryker intones reverentially in the 
preface to his incredible concluding 
chapter, “there appears a fine balance 
of traits that set him apart. 
The attainment of dedication and in- 
tegrity, in balance, is an achievement 
of character that . . . represents the 
pinnacle of an executive’s develop- 
ment.” This balance is described 
through the imaginary correspond- 
ence of a “seasoned executive who 
has recently retired” with a young 
manager in his former company who 
aspires to be one of The Men. 

The young man must be loyal, his 
elder counsels, “If the company was 
in an extremely competitive indus- 
try, for example, you might show 
loyalty by not selling out to any 
rival company that made the highest 
bid for your services. In a low- 
paying industry you would be loyal 
if you were willing to work overtime 
to get the work out.” Never before 
has Economic Man sunk to so low 
an estate, 

Loyalty also extends to extracur- 
ricular activities. “It is clear,” the 
retired executive writes to the young 
manager, “that you have already be- 
gun to challenge the company’s right 
to ask you to participate in local 
politics; you think this is your private 
concern, and that the company is 
asking too much of you. .. . Isn’t it 
possible that . . . what you actually 
object to is that others, outside and 
inside the company, may assume you 
are a company stooge if you do get 
into politics actively now? .. . If 
you've really thought through your 
political convictions, then loyalty to 
the company could mean accepting 
the new policy and going out and 
supporting those convictions the com- 
pany publicly supports. And if you 


don’t agree at all with something in 
the company’s political line, then I 
think you should abstain from politi- 
cal action in public that would em- 
barrass the company. . . . (I need 
scarcely say that a manager who 
publicly espoused political views his 
co-managers did not share would 
not be likely to get to the top 
echelons.)” Scarcely, 

Substitute “party” for “company” 
and you have a statement of “demo- 
cratic centralism” upon which Lenin 
could not improved much. 
Stryker need only go one step further 
to close the small remaining gap be- 


have 


tween his own political ethic and 
that of Bolshevism. He need only add 
to his contorted dialectic of “integ- 
rity” the young manager’s obligation 
to support the company’s political 
line publicly irrespective of his own 
convictions. He can offer no reason- 
able basis for the company’s con- 
doning silence or abstention due to 
mere private scruples. 

“At the same time, you shouldn’t 
ever forget that your commitment to 
serve the company isn’t your first 
commitment. What you put ahead 
of the company will depend on your 
own values, of course—maybe you 
would place your family, or your re- 
ligion, or your country, ahead of 
[the company]. If you do, most 
people would agree with you, But I 
will tell you right now that I don’t 
consider any of these your first ob- 
ligation and [ will add that until 
you discover what your first obliga- 
tion is, you won't, in my opinion, 
ever know the most important mean- 
ing of dedication.” 

The younger man thinks he under- 
stands the hint and ventures to guess 
what his primary obligation may be, 
but, in so doing, he commits a faux 
pas. “In guessing that I meant your 
first obligation ought to be to help 
improve human welfare you were 
completely wrong. I know you've 
heard some supposedly wise people 
say this is what everyone should do, 
but that doesn’t make it so, of course, 
and the way I understand things, all 


these high-sounding humanitarian 





goals are beside the point. ‘hey’r 
even worse than that, [ think, because 
they allow people to evade the main 
point, which is that your first obi. 
gation is to your own self. That won't 
sound selfish to you if you think it 
through, Unless you accept responsi. 
bility for yourself, and work to de. 
velop yourself, you can’t rightly be. 
gin to help anyone else.” What the 
“self” is when sundered from family, 
religion, country, human welfare— 
even from The Company—under. 
standably is left undefined in this 
mountebank’s version of a Super. 
executive. 

A Literary Note: In the emerging 
genre of the business novel or short 
story, certain conventions, we must 
record in passing, are taking hold. 
Space limitations preclude _ listing 
more than the principal ones, to wit: 
Never mind the butler, it’s the con- 
troller who bears watching. Ac- 
countants have small minds, anal 
personalities, mean spirits and gen- 
erally miserable dispositions. The 
preferred murder weapon is a sharp 
pencil, but companies sometimes are 
smothered in statistical work sheets. 
Production men are Aryan types, al- 
most always good guys, not at all 
like controllers. Marketing men may 
be either good guys or bad guys; 
they mean well, but while they have 
imagination, even more imagination 
than is good for them, they lack 
disciplined vision. Real Executives 
never are retailers. 

Staff men are clever, brooding, in- 
troverted types. Good line men con 
them into joining the team. Real 
Executives breed other Real Execu- 
tives; this is one of the Big Things 
about them, Consultants are good 
guys except when they are angling 
for jobs with client companies; also, 
you have to hand it to them, the way 
they can make a fast buck telling 
other people how to do their jobs. 
Real Executives attend seminars; this 
is another of the Biz Things about 
them. 

The golden rule is for the boys. 
Sociologists and humanitarians are 
the worst. 


The New Leader 
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‘COOL CATS’ 


One wonders whether Robert E. Fitch and 
the sources he quotes have a monopoly of the 
pipeline to the hearts and souls of Senator 
Kennedy or Vice President Nixon (“A Cool 
Cat for President,’ NL, June 6). It is really 
impossible to say how sincere a man is. Cer- 
tainly ambition and self-control, which Fitch 
claims to be characteristic of Nixon and 
Kennedy, are admirable virtues in themselves. 

I disagree that both “gradually acquired 
what are commonly called liberal principles.” 
The charge is true when applied to Nixon, 
but there seems to be no evidence that this 
can be said of Kennedy. His book, While 
England Slept, written when he was 23, showed 
that he was aware of the menace of Nazi 
totalitarianism and of the danger of the sloth 
and apathy of the democracies. Kennedy seemed 
to be independent of his father’s conservative 
views then, just as he seems to have a mind 
of his own vis-a-vis the Catholic Church and 
its role in secular affairs. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Watter R. Storey 


Senator John Kennedy has a reputation for 
candor and rationality in his discussion of 
public issues. It seems likely he would be 
contemptuous of such sorry abuses of sentiment 
as Richard Nixon indulged in when he gave 
his “Checkers speech” or conducted his smear 
differences be- 
Robert Fitch’s 


leveling of the two comes as a surprise. 


campaigns. Considering such 
tween Kennedy and Nixon, 
In speculating about Fitch’s own speculative 
comparison, some scattered words of Nietzsche 
may be found relevant. “Convictions are prisons. 
Freedom from all kinds of convictions, to be 
able to see freely, is part of strength. Con- 
viction as a means. Great passion uses and uses 
up convictions, it does not succumb to them—it 
knows itself sovereign. Conversely: the need 
for faith, for some kind of unconditional Yes 
and No, is a need born of weakness. The man 
of faith is necessarily a dependent man—one 
who cannot posit himself as an end .. . does 
not belong to himself, he can only be a means; 
he must be used up, he requires somebody to 
use him up. His instinct is to give the highest 
honor to a morality of self-abnegation.” 
Washington, D.C. James C. Dick 


AUSCHWITZ 


I was disturbed to read in Constantine Fitz- 


Gibbon’s otherwise brilliant and important 
piece on Auschwitz (NL, June 6) that the 
concentration camps used by the British dur- 
ing the Boer War, which some Germans like 
to regard as the predecessor of their own con- 


centration camps, were ‘ . to be sure, not an 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment anj 
criticism on any of its features, by 
letters should not exceed 300 wor; 


incident of which the British have any righ 
to be, or, so far as I know, are proud. Their 
only excuse is that they were fighting a war of 
aggression and such measures perhaps shortened 
the war’s duration.” 

The author thus commits the unpardonabk 
sin of going along with the Germans in their 
comparison. In the attempt to encompass 
Auschwitz and similar Nazi camps with one’ 
mind and feelings it is necessary to start by 
realizing that absolutely nothing in history is 
in any way comparable to them. They were 
unique. The very fact of their non-comparability 
is the most basic feature of the camps (andi 
therefore of the non-comparability of the crime 
committed and the guilt incurred). 

Again, in the second installment (NL, June 
13), FitzGibbon suggests that due to genocidal 
acts in the Soviet Union and later in China, 
the “Final Solution” of the Jewish question 
was not an unparalleled monstrosity. But it 
was. Stalin did not murder the peasants fori 
the same reasons or in the same fashion that 
Hitler murdered the Jews. Had they embraced 
his collectivization policy he would not have 
killed them. Of course, I do not say that’ they 
should have embraced it. I merely want to 
point out that they had a choice and that their 
struggle had some political reality. 

But the murder of the Jews was different 
and, as it emerges from FitzGibbon’s piece 
more clearly than from most other descriptions, 
it was unique. There is nothing the neo-Nazis 
would like better than to make people believe 
it was not unique. Reprehensible, yes, but not 
What utter nonsense! And 
the professional anti-Communists will also in- 


unique, they say. 


sist that it was not unique, and perhaps accuse 
me in their fervor of excusing Stalin’s exter 
mination of the peasants. But all I am saying 
is that there is not and never has been anf} 
Auschwitz in the USSR or any where else. 

New York City Konrap KELLEN 


KENNEDY 


That he is young, the more the pity, his leck 
of white hairs does witness it; but that he is 
an Eisenhower, that I utterly deny. If money 
and charm be a fault, God help the rich! If 
to be young and shrewd be a sin, then many 4 
young man that I know is damned: if to be 
Catholic is to be hated, then Pharaoh’s primitive 
kine are to be loved. No; banish Symingtot, 
banish Stevenson, banish Nixon; but for sweet 
Jack Kennedy, kind Jack Kennedy, true Jack 
Kennedy, valiant Jack Kennedy, and therefore 
more valiant, being, as he is, young Jack Ker 
nedy, banish not him the Presidency: banish no 
him the Presidency: banish young Jack and 
banish all the world. 


New York City Jay Kayess 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS | 
WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1960) 


Tuesday LECTURES 


August 2 Robert Lekachman 


Professor of Economics, Barnard University 


“Economie Issues of the 1960 Campaign” 


August 9 Paul Edwards 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, New York University 


“In Defense of Skepticism”’ 


August 16 James Baldwin 


Novelist 


“The Writer in America” 


August 23 Peter Ritner 
Author, The Death of Africa 


“The Importance of Africa”’ 


August 30 Rabbi Eugene B. Borowitz 


Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew Congregations 


**The Case for Religion” 


September 6 Norman Jacobs 
Educational Director, Tamiment Institute 


‘Political Issues of the 1960 Campaign” 





Tamiment-in-the-Poconos 


Thursday CONCERTS 


August 4 David Soyer 
Cello 


August 11 Jerome Rappaport 
Piano 


August 18 Vivian Rivkin 
Piano 


August 25 Helen Kwalwasser 
Violin 


September 1 Selma Kramer 
Piano 


September 8 Bernard Gabriel 
Piano 


September 15 Bernard Gabriel 


For information and rates, write: 
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